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The most luxurious Mustang. With a distinctive roofline, standard vinyl top, dual 
racing mirrors, it'll go native in front of any villa. Inside, luxury abounds. Thin- 
shell bucket seats with a rich, upholstered look, new wood-like appliqued instru- 
ment panel, electric clock, a deluxe 2-spoke steering wheel, all standard. Options 
include power windows, tilt steering, rear-window defroster and many more. 


"The 1971 Mustang Grande 
Mucho Grande!" 


The lowest-priced Mustang of all, but what a beauty. And what a list of standard 
features: fully concealed wipers, flush exterior door handles, side-impact steel 
Guard Rails, thin-shell buckets, high/low Directaire ventilation, new console, and 
a quick-to-read, three-dial instrument cluster. Also standard Uni-lock Safety Har- 
ness with only one buckle. Easy to use, easy to find. What a beauty. What a buy. 


"The new Mustang Hardtop. 
Fantastico!" 



1971 MUSTANG HARDTOP 



"The new Mach One. 
Mach-ni-ficent!" 


How can you take a nice, all- 
time American favorite like Mus- 
tang and compare it to the great 
road cars of Europe? Now that's 
a challenge. 

First, there must be the swift, 
incisive styling that makes strong 
men go weak in the knees and 
smile a lot. Then, handling. Sure 
and quick. A ride that's not too 
hard, not too soft. You feel the 
engineering the moment you 
take the wheel. 

But the real challenge is to 
put it all together at a fraction of 
the cost of a fine European car. 

Now, there. We give you the 
1971 Mustang. 

The new Mach I, with its long 
hood, NASA-type air scoops, 
flatback roofline and color- 
keyed spoiler-bumper, could 
play the lead in any Italian 
movie. Without subtitles. It has 
a standard 302 cubic inch V-8, 
competition suspension, and a 
wider stance for that well-seated 
feeling. Options? You name 
them. Mustang for '71 has six 
models, three roofiines, 7 en- 
gines and a long, long list of 
other options. 

Put a new Mustang in your 
driveway and see if someone 
doesn't ask you where you got 
that great-looking European 
road car. Mach-nificent! 

Ford gives you better ideas. 


MUSTANG 




The 1971 
Mustang 


1971 MUSTANG MACH I 



America's 
challenge 
to the great 
European 
road cars. 



Their dinner parties? 

They're famous for them. Always 
unique. Always successful. 

Besides, searching out the 
unusual is a lot more fun for them. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 

They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 

Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time. 
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Next week 

WINNING 'EM ALL has be- 
come a habit at Penn Stale, 
but now football's longest win 
streak is in danger in the rar- 
efied air of Boulder, where the 
Lions play powerful Colorado. 


" ON THE WHOLE. I’d rather 
be in Philadelphia," was 
W. C. Fields' choice for an ep- 
itaph. But Fields wasn't plan- 
ning to watch the Eagles. Bob 
Jones does and bravely reports. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE for all who 
play them, the famed Robin- 
sons of Baltimore — Brooks . 

and Frank — have struck a del- 
icate balance in leading the 
Orioles to yet another title. 
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LETTER FROM 


Busy men have dreamed of having a 
house somewhere “to get away from 
it all” ever since the Caesars started 
building their Mediterranean pleasure 
domes in Capri and elsewhere. 

Following the pattern set by Hadri- 
an, Tiberius and the rest, the Caesa- 
rean tradition has been carried forward 
ever since on a scale that has varied 
from the ridiculous to the sublime — 
from Louis XIV's mirrored fun house 



PAMELA KNIGHT AND HER CHILDREN 


at Versailles to the musty hunting 
lodges of Teddy Roosevelt's day, com- 
plete with suspended moose head and 
vvoodburning stoves. 

Nowadays, people who are neither 
monarchs nor presidents are daring to 
wish for and even acquire leisure homes 
of their own — and this magazine, 
through a department we call Design 
for Sport, has tried to assist them in 
their search. Over the years Sports Il- 
lustrate d has offered i l s reade rs t he o p- 
portunity to study everything from 
modest single-family leisure-time hide- 
aways to giant recreational complexes. 

Our expert in these matters, and the 
person behind this week’s Design for 
Sport feature on Long island seashore 
homes (page 42), is Pamela Knight, a 
transplanted Briton who has created 
at least three housing problems of her 
own (above). Pam, her husband Jim 
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and the three little Knights live in a 
West Side Manhattan brownstone. 
Like many others of its kind, this struc- 
ture was rescued in the nick of time 
from a crumbling demise. Now paint- 
ed a fetching pea green, the Knight 
home is part of a oncc-dowdy nine- 
building complex purchased in 1964 
by the Knights and a syndicate of sim- 
ilar-minded shelter seekers. The build- 
ing, restored handsomely in an archi- 
tectural style coming to be known as 
West Side Rehab, has received three 
important architectural awards in the 
last two years. 

“It was a struggle,” Pam says of their 
five-year bout with plumbers, carpen- 
ters and assorted tradesmen, "but we 
were very fortunate to have started be- 
fore interest rates and building costs 
went absolutely out of sight. I think we 
just managed to escape the collapse of 
the New York housing scene. We feel a 
bit as though we had caught the last life- 
boat off the Titanic." 

People whose houses Pam has spied 
and featured in Design for Sport are 
often glad she did. The exposure has 
had an explosive efTect on the demand 
for the featured homes. In 1966, for ex- 
ample, we did a story on a Northern 
California community called Sea 
Ranch. Today the land it occupies has 
doubled in value and the structures 
on it have inspired many similar rec- 
reational complexes throughout the 
country. 

Readers who have houses they con- 
sider worthy of SI treatment should 
bear in mind Pamela's prerequisites: 

1 ) The place must fulfill a leisure func- 
tion and be designed with a recreational 
purpose in mind; 2) the people who 
live in it must be oriented toward en- 
joyment of their leisure. 

No moose heads required. 
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The mother got over her rubella in three days. 
Unfortunately, her unborn child didn’t. 



To pregnant mothers, rubella 
(German measles) means a few 
days in bed, a sore throat, a runny 
nose, temperature, and a rash. 

But if they’re in their first 
month when they catch it, there’s 
a 40% chance that to their unborn 
babies it can mean deafness, or a 
heart condition, or brain damage, 
or cataracts which cause at least 
partial blindness. 

Only last year, an immuniza- 
tion against rubella became avail- 
able. But when a pregnant mother 


gets immunized, the prevention 
may be as harmful to her baby as 
the disease. 

So if unborn babies are going to 
be protected, it will have to be by 
inoculating the kids who infect 
the mothers who in turn infect the 
fetuses. 

And it will have to be done now. 

You see, rubella epidemics 
break out every six to nine years. 
The last outbreak was in 1964. 
Which means the next one is due 
any day now. 


In the last epidemic, 20,000 
babies were deprived of a normal 
childhood— and 30,000 more de- 
prived of any childhood at all — 
because no immunization existed. 

It would be unforgivable if the 
same thing happened again be- 
cause an immunization existed 
and nobody used it. 

Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 


For a free booklet about immunization, write One Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 




Crompton 

is 

corduroy. 


A-l Pegger Flares. 

Crompton ribless cotton corduroy. 
Jeans in the most sporting colors. 
Waist 27-38. About $12. At better 
stores. 

CROMPTON RICHMOND COMPANY- INC. 
1071 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 10018 


BOOKTALK 

No resemblance to living individuals is 
intended in this study of athletes' boohs 

F or a long time only the most illustrious 
athletes were called upon to write 
books — and then upon the conclusion of 
their careers. These gee-whiz memoirs were 
predictably bland and revealed nothing but 
a penchant for cliche. A new vogue, how- 
ever, was created byJim Brosnan, Jerry Kra- 
mer and, most recently, Jim Bouton, where- 
by athletes not only wrote a book while 
they were still active but even kept notes 
every day as their seasons went along. 

These days everybody is writing accounts 
of their seasons — O. J. Simpson, Bill Frec- 
han. Tom Scaver, Dave DeBusschere, Frank 
Beard, Len Dawson and Walt Frazier. A 
lot of the players have been so busy pre- 
paring their books they don't have enough 
time to play. It is such a serious problem, 
in fact, that it has now leaked out Coach 
Boots Zorro had to get tough about the 
whole business during the recent Lynchburg 
Memories training camp. 

The Memories, favorite in the South-by- 
Southwest Division, had been working out 
at their Seaford, Del. summer training-camp 
site. '‘All right, men," the wily grid mentor 
told his stalwarts, ‘‘I want everybody in 
bed early tonight, because tomorrow is go- 
ing to be a real tough day. In the morning, 
for you veterans, we're going to begin with 
keeping complete diary notes, and then ad- 
vanced tape-recorder technique. Now, for 
you rookies, you'll be meeting as a group 
to learn how to sign with a literary agent, 
and then a session on methods for reading 
galley proofs on airplanes. And I don't want 
to hear nothing about how you learned to 
do it on your college team. You're with the 
Memories now, and you'll do it our way. 
All right, Greenleaf, what is it? Speak up." 

The second-string free safety, John Green- 
leaf, rose. "It’s nothing. Coach,” he said. 
“I'm just dictating notes of this meeting 
into my tape recorder.” 

"Yeah, well knock it off,” Coach Zorro 
barked back. "Stick to writing notes in long- 
hand when I'm talking. You know that's a 
club rule. That'll cost you SI00 or one-half 
of one percent of the paperback royalties, 
whatever is greater. We’ve got to have dis- 
cipline around here. We've got a lot to work 
on to get you guys in shape. Madden, when 
I told you I wanted you to slim down to 280, 
I meant pounds, not pages. And by the 
way, Madden, if you must cut your book, 
not the chapter on inspiration. I thought 
that was beautiful. Did I really say all those 
things? Yes, Peletta, what is it?” 

Brawny offensive tackle. Tiny Peletta 
stood up. "Coach, have you made a de- 
cision yet on that matter I asked you about?" 

"Yes, I have, Harold," Coach Zorro re- 
plied. "I’m afraid that I just won't be able 


to let you take your editor with you to the 
line of scrimmage. I appreciate, as you put 
it so well, that the little fellow isn't much big- 
ger than a comma, and he would be un- 
likely to get in the wav. I have to be fair, 
and 1 think it's enough that everybody gets 
to sit next to their editor on the bench. 

"Men, let me tell you, I think if we work 
together, we're the kind of team that has a 
chance to go all the way— and you know 
what that can mean. And if we can win the 
conference title, I don't sec why every man 
here can't swing magazine rights for his stuff. 
If we can go all the way, in January we—" 

"You really believe—" an excited Boom- 
Boom Starklc broke in. 

"You bet I do. With the kind of talent 
we've got, l truly believe that we’ve got a 
Book-of-thc-Month Club choice somewhere 
on this squad!" The Memories, fired up, 
rushed out with whoops and cheers. 

“You really know how to talk their lan- 
guage, Boots,” said Senior Assistant Coach 
Hi-Ho Hennessy as they walked down to 
Zorro's room to watch some films. 

“Well, you've got to know what moti- 
vates these guys nowadays," Boots ex- 
plained. "It's a tough job. Already I’ve read 
that I could be replaced. The management 
is considering Pop Ivy, Joe Kuharich and 
Dick Schaap. I'll tell you, Hi-Ho, you're 
only as good as your last chapter.” 

They came to Boots' room and went in- 
side. Hardly had they settled in front of the 
projector, though, w hen reserve Corncrback 
Lloyd Radebaugh knocked and entered. 

"What is it, Radebaugh?” 

"Well, Coach, I just don't think it's fair,” 
the wiry speed merchant began. "Why am 
I the only player that doesn't get to room 
with his editor?" 

"Radebaugh, I am not singling you out,” 
Zorro replied. "I appreciate that your pub- 
lishers, Peep Press, are trying to get you to 
provide more of the woman's angle- so- 
called — but sending along Miss Appleby as 
your editor foi the season is just too much." 

Boots frowned as Radebaugh left. There 
was another knock on the door: it was Dean 
Rcpass, everybody's All-Pro quarterback 
whose fancy six-figure book deal was the 
shop talk of the whole NFL. "You wanted 
to sec me. Coach?” 

“Yeah, Dean," Zorro said. “I'll come 
right to the point. Look, I know you've got 
a great deal and, like all of us, you want to 
keep the best stuff for your own book but, 
really, look — I think you have just got to 
call the plays out loud so that all the play- 
ers can hear them." 

"Coach, that's not fair. Tfat's just giv- 
ing some of my best quotes away to the 
other guys" books—" 

"Dean, please, they're not ‘quotes.’ 
They're xignalx. The team just can't win if 
you don’t let everybody else in on what 
plays you're calling. CTnon, whadya say?" 

Nodding, but annoyed. Repass left. There 
was another knock at the door, and Sid Far- 

continued 
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Last year GE delivered ice to your door. 
Now we even crush it for you. 




General Electric’s big, new 
Americana' Refrigerator delivers 
your choice of crushed ice, ice 
cubes or cold water— all without 
opening the door. 

With GE’s custom dispenser, 
you just press a cradle on the 
front of the door, and get all the 
crushed ice you want— a glassful 
or a whole ice bucketful. And 
you don’t warm up the freezer 
with a lot of door opening, either. 

Ice cubes? As easy as sliding 
the lever to “cubes." You never 
have to juggle the ice, so you 
don’t freeze your hands. 

And to make things easier 
yet, the icemaker automatically 
replaces ice as you use it. 

For instant chilled water, press the other cradle. Or if you want, use 
both at once. 

The Americana side-by-side also features tempered glass shelves that 
adjust to your storage needs; and since they're solid, spills never drip 
through. Wiping up is a snap. 

A seven-day meat keeper keeps unfrozen meat fresh for a week. And of 
course you never need to defrost the 
Americana— not even the freezer. 

The big Americana packs 13.5 cubic feet 
of cool in a refrigerator only 3 5 3 4 " wide. Or 
maybe the 21.2 cubic foot model is 
more your size— it serves up ice 
' cubes or crushed ice, and measures 
only 33" wide. 

And that’s only the beginning of 
GE’s lineup of side-by-sides. Go 
where GE is sold, and see them all. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL H ELECTRIC 




Success 
is something 
you cant leave 


a son 


Success is coming to depend more and more 
on whether he gets a good college education. 
Because as each day passes, our world gets more 
complex and specialized. 

But his ability to learn will carry him only 
part way unless the nation’s colleges can answer 
some serious questions : How to cope with rapidly 
increasing student enrollments? How to keep the 
quality of education constantly improving with 
more modern laboratories, better libraries, new 
classrooms? How to attract able new faculty 
members? 



your support will help colleges answer these 
questions, help them make your son ready for 
his world. 

Give to the college of your choice. 


COUNCIL FOR 
~ /.FINANCIAL 

O AID TO 
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°linO education 



BOOKTALK continu'd 


low, the former All-Pro tight end, appeared. 
"Sit down, Sid," Boots said kindly. 

"What is it. Coach?” Farlow asked. “Why 
did you call me here?" 

"This isn’t an easy job for me, but I’m 
going to have to let you go," Bools .said. 
"There's just too much competition, and I 
have to cut somebody." 

“Arc you sure, Coach?" 

"Look, Sid, there arc eight guys besides 
you on this team all doing a book with the 
same title: Story of a Season. I got five 
guys all doing Team of Destiny , and I got 
to let one of those go, too. You see, the 
way I see it. I'll carry five or six Story of a 
Season, I'll keep four Team of Destiny, an- 
other four Countdown to Victory, three Four- 
teen Violent Sundays, two or three On the 
Long Road to the Super Bow l and a couple 
On the Road to Glory. Then I'll flesh it out 
from there with some specialty stuff — a cou- 
ple Story of a Rookie, one or two how-to 
books and a religious thing. 

"So you got to cut me. Coach?" 

"Look, Sid," Zorro replied. "If I let you 
go now, early in training camp, I know 
you can catch on somewhere else. On a lot 
of teams a guy like you with hard-cover ex- 
perience can win a spot easy. I hear on At- 
lanta they’re stuck with a coup/e of stiffs 
on the suicide squad who — get this — got 
no more than Sunday supplement deals. 

"Sid, I'm leveling with you. You know 
what they say about this game — your pub- 
lisher goes first. Well, you're still hanging 
in there with yours. Sure you can't move 
for those ancillary rights the way you used 
to. You can't reach the slicks the way you 
could in your prime, and I wouldn't use 
you in a spot where TV was looking for a 
special. So, O.K., you're not the talent you 
used to be, but Sid, you got a lot left." 

"I guess you're right. Coach," a down- 
cast Farlow said. "I just hale to leave the 
Memories. Is there no spot at all left?” 

"Well, there's only one opening I can 
sec," Coach Zorro said, "and you’ll have 
to fight a couple of rookies for the job. The 
title is The Coach — a Man of Destiny." 

"I thought you were handling that job 
yourself." 

"No, Sid. I can’t do that myself. My 
book is entitled Leading the Countdown for 
Victory on the Glory Road to the Super Bowl." 

"O.K., Coach, you're on," Farlow said. 
He left, and the two coaches turned out the 
lights and started watching the films. Coach 
Hennessy began narrating the action. "See 
Jones run." he said. "Run, Jones, run. Run, 
run, run. See Markowski clip. Clip, clip. 
Bad, Markowski, bad. Bad, bad, bad — " 

"What the hell is this, Hi-Ho?” 

"Well, you know. Boots," Hennessy ex- 
plained. "There's not much of a marke’ 
left over for assistant coaches. I just signed 
to do Coaches' Helper for Kiddy Press." 

— Frank Dr ford 
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Great Western coat. Crompton wide wale cotton corduroy. 

Acrylic pile lining. Twine, cork, taupe or chestnut. 

36-46 regular and long. About $55. Baskin's, Chicago; 

L. Strauss & Co., Indianapolis; Gilbert's, South Bend. 

CROMPTON-RICHMONDCOMPANY INC 1071 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK 10018. 



How did this duffer get to be 
SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR? 

Easy. Someone framed him ... by 
slipping his picture into this colorful SI 
Sportsman of the Year picture frame. 

Why not frame your favorite Sports- 
man? Or let him see himself in a mirror 
facsimile of the SPORTSMAN OF THE 
YEAR cover. Both frame and mirror are full 
Sl-size with a handsome border of bright 
orange, yellow and navy. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED MIRRORS AND FRAMES 

P.O. Box 300, Cooper Station, New York. N.Y. 10003 

Please send me the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Sportsman of the Year 
picture frame(s) and/or mirror(s) I have requested below at $6 each. 

I enclose: $ for picture frame(s) 

$ for mirror(s) 

NOTE: Cost includes insurance, postage and handling. Make check or money 
order payable to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Allow 1 month for delivery. 


address 


city 


state 


zip 


Because there are those who demand 


If there is one thing above all else that characterizes 
the Continentals and those who own them, it is a deter- 
mination to remain always individual. 

Continental Mark III is the most distinctive car in 
America. And the best equipped. Surc-Track, the com- 
puter-controlled anti-skid braking system, is one of many 


Continental innovations. Far faster than any driver could, 
Surc-Track automatically pumps and releases the brakes *. 
to avoid wheel Jock -up on icy and wet pavements. 

Lincoln Continental for 197 1 combines understated 
elegance with superb performance and a matchless ride. 
Perhaps it is the ride that commends these cars to 


Continental Mark III. 


The Continentals 



THE CONTINENTALS 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 



something beyond standard luxury 


discerning people. Perhaps it is the Continental look. Or 
standard features such as automatic temperature control 
and Michelin steel-belted radial-ply tires. 

But one thing is certain. People are moving to 
Continental in greater numbers than ever before. And so 
at trade-in, a Continental can prove to be a clever invest- 


ment. In fact, based on recent NADA average whole- 
sale prices, Continental Mark III returns more of its 
original manufacturer’s suggested price resulting in the 
highest resale value of any luxury car built in America. 

If you arc one who is ready to look beyond con- 
ventional standards of luxury, look to the Continentals. 



The Lincoln Continental. 


The Canadians 
Canadians 
are proud or 

The whole world adm ires Canadian fur fash 


Canada is a proud land. 

One of proud people, proud of 
things Canadian. OFC is 
their whisky, blended to their 
taste, with a clean, mellow 
flavor. Serve OFC proudly. That's 
how it was made. 


The whole world admires Canadian fur fashions: below, Donald Richer, a well-known fur designer 




Imported Canadian Whisky 

Blended Canadian Whisky • Distilled, taste-tested and bottled in Valleyfield. P,Q. .Canada • 6 years old. 86.8 proof. OSchenley Distillers C 0 ..N.Y.C. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


OWN PETARD 

It had to happen. James Van Alen. the 
Newport millionaire whose tie-breaker 
scoring innovation brought a new di- 
mension to the U.S. Open tennis cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills earlier this 
month, was playing Frank Clem in the 
65-and-over division of the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association's senior men's tour- 
nament. Mr. Van Alen, in true Fran- 
kenstein fashion, lost the final set 7-6. 

PERFECTLY CLEAR 

This statement from South Africa's 
Prime Minister Balthazar Vorster was 
made more than a year before the Mex- 
ico Olympics (from which South Africa 
was barred), but in view of the reaction 
to that country's recent suspension from 
all international track and field com- 
petition it seems to bear repeating. Prime 
Minister Vorster: "I therefore want to 
make it quite clear that from South Af- 
rica's point of view no mixed sport be- 
tween whites and nonwhites will be prac- 
ticed locally, irrespective of the profi- 
ciency of the participants. ... No mat- 
ter how proficient one of our people 
may be in his line of sport, we do not 
apply that as a criterion, because our pol- 
icy has nothing to do with that pro- 
ficiency or lack of proficiency. 

“If any person, either locally or 
abroad, adopts the attitude that he will 
enter into relations with us only if we 
are prepared to jettison the separate prac- 
ticing of sport prevailing among our own 
people in South Africa, then I want to 
make it quite clear that, no matter how 
important those sport relations are in 
my view, I am not prepared to pay that 
price. On that score I want no misun- 
derstanding whatsoever. 

“I also want to say in advance that 
if, after I have said on these matters 
what I still want to say, anybody should 
see in this either the thin edge of the 
wedge or a surrender of principles, or 
that it is a step in the direction of di- 
verging from this basic principle, he 
would simply be mistaken. Because, in 


respect of this principle, we are not pre- 
pared to compromise, we arc not pre- 
pared to negotiate, and we are not pre- 
pared to make any concessions.” 

Any questions? 

ALL YOU COULD ASK FOR 

The year's first All-Something football 
team has come out, and its creator, Ron- 
ald Green, sports editor of The Char- 
lotte News, proudly admits that in seven 
previous years it has never included an on- 
the-ficld All-America. Green calls it his 
All-Southeastern Name Team and it fea- 
tures such stalwarts as Renso Per don i 
of Georgia Tech, Wimpy Winther of 
Mississippi and Houston Hogg of Ken- 
tucky. As companions, he picks an All- 
Tough Team (Force Chamberlain, Jeff 
Blitz) and an All-Sweet Team (Jim Fair, 
Tim Good, Buzz Joy). Green names a 
coaching staff of Ray Commander of 
Tulane and Chip Wisdom of Georgia, 
but he’s never been able to come up 
with a better business manager than — 
are you ready? — Buck Swindle. 

THE SIMPSON CASE 

The Denver Rockets' signing of Spencer 
Haywood last year and Ralph Simpson 
this year has raised a nightmare of dif- 
ficult questions. When Haywood signed 
his professional basketball contract, he 
had two years of college eligibility re- 
maining. His signing represented a 
breach of the gentleman's agreement be- 
tween the pros and colleges that un- 
derclassmen would be left alone, but it 
was allowed by the American Basketball 
Association on the grounds that Hay- 
wood, who comes from a family in a 
ghetto area, was a hardship case. A few 
peeps of displeasure were heard from 
individual coaches, but neither broad 
condemnations nor sanctions — perhaps 
terminating ABA scouts' free entry to 
college practices and games — were 
brought to bear. 

Now Simpson, a sophomore at Mich- 
igan State when he signed with the Rock- 
ets last March, has been allowed by the 


courts to practice with Denver despite 
the refusal of ABA Commissioner Jack 
Dolph to approve his contract. A later 
hearing will determine if Simpson, an- 
other hardship case, can play the full sea- 
son with the Rockets, if the court says 
he can, and it is hard to find a legal rea- 
son why it would not, it could give talent- 
hungry pro franchises an impetus to raid 
the colleges for their best players long 
before their eligibilities end. 

Big-time college football and basket- 
ball — and, in some areas, baseball — rely 
on the pros to leave college athletes 
alone, and in turn the pros depend on 
the colleges to operate a de facto farm 
system, To protect that mutually bene- 
ficial arrangement, the college coaches 
could have made Denver think twice 
about another raid if they had made a 
cause celehre of the Haywood case. Now, 
with the bidding wars between the two 
professional basketball leagues still on, 
there may well be other hardship cases 
signing with the pros, backed by a legal 
precedent to keep them there. 

UNSUNG HERO 

Breakthroughs in science have often 
come about in the most casual ways. 
Take Isaac Newton and gravity, or Ar- 



chimedes and displacement, or William 
Taylor and the dimpled golf ball. 

You don't know about William Tay- 
lor? Shame on you. England docs and 
is erecting a plaque to his memory in 
the city of Leicester. Up to 60 years 
ago golf balls sliced, hooked, fluttered, 
dived and took olT in all directions like 
nothing you ever saw. Then William Tay- 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


lor put his scientific mind to the prob- 
lem. His answer was dimples, the little 
depressions that so characteristically 
mark the golf ball even today, for in all 
the years since, no one trying to sta- 
bilize the flight of a golf ball has been 
able to better Taylor's basic design. And 
just as Newton required only an apple 
to help him find the answer he sought 
and Archimedes only a bath, all Taylor 
needed was a cigar. He had no wind tun- 
nel in which to observe and analyze the 
disturbances caused by a fast-moving 
sphere, So he blew cigar smoke at the 
ball and studied the eddies. Eureka! 

SPORTING CHANCE 

Drug use by kids is a national problem, 
but a bright note comes from Harlem, 
where a group called the Sports Foun- 
dation has devised a method of recog- 
nizing early drug use and. sometimes, 
correcting it. For three years the group 
has sponsored the Harlem Junior Olym- 
pics, a widespread sports competition 
that annually attracts about 3.000 youths 
between 9 and 18. Before the youngsters 
can be active in the Olympics they have 
to undergo physical examinations. The 
exams reveal drug use and, not uncom- 
monly, the presence of disease. Com- 
munity organizations are then brought 
into the picture. If a youngster stays in 
the year-round Olympic program, even- 
tually contact can be made with schol- 
arship agencies and college placement 
bureaus. 

Olvin McBarncttc. executive officer of 
Sports Foundation, explains. “These 
kids don't have doctors, teachers, law- 
yers and other professionals living on 
their block. About the only image they 
have is that of the thug. But there is a 
deep interest in sport, and we try to 
reach them on that level.” 

PLAYING WITH FIGURES 

The “II th” game in collegiate football 
this season is causing an upheaval in 
the matter of individual statistics. Since 
1 936 National Collegiate Sports Services, 
the statistical arm of the NCAA, has rec- 
ognized individual champions in such 
categories as rushing, passing, punting 
and scoring on the basis of season to- 
tals. This year, because some schools 
will play an 11th game while others will 
stay with 10 or even nine, the standard 
has been changed to average perfor- 
mance per game if the player has ap- 


peared in at least three-quarters of his 
team's games. This means that a John 
Reaves could pass for 3,300 yards in 
Florida's 1 1 games and still rank be- 
hind a Rex Kern with, say, 2,135 yards 
in only seven of Ohio State’s nine games. 
Kern's per-game average of 305 yards 
would be better than Reaves’ 300, and 
Kern's would therefore rate higher. 

If the system had been in existence 
last year it would have had such a sig- 
nificant effect. Ed Marinaro of Cornell 
averaged more yards rushing (156.6) 
than did Steve Owens of Oklahoma 
( 1 52.3 ). yet Owens, who played one more 
game, accumulated more total yardage 
and was the NCAA leader in that cat- 
egory. Owens' position as “the nation’s 
leading rusher" helped him win the Heis- 
man Trophy, awarded to the outstanding 
player in the country, and didn’t hurt a 
bit when it came time to negotiate his 
professional contract. On the other hand, 
who is Ed Marinaro? 

MOST POPULAR GIRL 

Lady jockeys per se are no longer news, 
but a 16-ycar-old blonde named Paula 
Herber seems worthy of mention. Pau- 
la, who rode this summer at Ellis Park, 
a small track on the Ohio River near Hen- 
derson, Ky., came up one day with a tri- 
ple, a fine day's work for any jock. More- 
over, her mounts paid SI 7.20, SI 3.20 
and S20.40, prices to savor. The first 
two comprised the daily double and paid 
S60 (a startling low price in view of 
the winning odds in each race). Paula's 
glittering racing career has been inter- 
rupted for the time being, since she is 
only a senior in high school and has 
had to go back to the classroom. 

JUNIOR LEAGUE 

Everybody knows about the Wishbonc- 
T formation of Texas’ Darrell Royal, 
don't they? Sure. That's the offense Roy- 
al introduced in 1968 in which the full- 
back lines up one step closer to the trench 
than the other two deep backs. It's also 
the offense that a lot of other collegiate 
teams might be using this season — the 
Wishbone coupled with the Triple Op- 
tion, the attack that won the national 
championship for Texas last year. Now 
we hear that Royal didn't invent the for- 
mation, not that he ever claimed he did. 
The coach who does claim he did is 
Charles (Spud) Cason of Monnig Ju- 
nior High in Fort Worth, who has a play- 


book to prove it — The Original High 
School Wishbone. It seems Cason’s teams 
at Monnig Junior High have been us- 
ing the Wishbone for 18 years and doing 
very well with it, too. They have not 
been defeated in their last 42 games, 
and they have had 10 undefeated sea- 
sons in the past 16. 

“I'd be foolish to suggest that Dar- 
rell got the idea from me." says Cason, 
“I think it's just interesting that one of 
the greats came up w ith something we'd 
been doing for a long time.” 

HOW DO YOU SPELL IT? 

Municipal Stadium in Kansas City has 
long had a reputation for having the 
best playing field in major league base- 
ball. When the Royals were on national 
TV on Labor Day, the surface received 
flattering compliments over the air, with 
the result that the stadium switchboard 
got 10 calls from interested people 
around the country asking w hat sort of 
artificial turf was used in the Kansas 
City park. Several of the callers said 
they wanted to know in order to settle 
wagers. Was it AstroTurf? Was it Tar- 
tan? Was it some new Third Force? All 
seemed surprised and maybe even a lit- 
tle disappointed when they were told 
the field is covered with grass, old-fash- 
ioned grass, patiently nurtured by Head 
Groundkecpcr George Toma. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Carl DePasqua, Pitt football coach, 
on team discipline: "Football is not a 
democracy. There's nothing to debate. 
The players can debate in political sci- 
ence class.” 

• CharlicTate, University of Miami foot- 
ball coach, on his plans to take his squad 
out of town the night before home games: 
“After the final practice before a game 
last year we would take them directly 
from the dressing room to the Faculty 
Club for a nice sit-down dinner. Then 
the entire squad would go to a movie to- 
gether. But as soon as the team would 
get back from the movies, females would 
swarm around. It was unreal. You just 
got to do something drastic to keep their 
feet on the ground.” 

• Fred Abbott, 6' 3", 233-pound Uni- 

versity of Florida middle linebacker and 
“potential All-America,” explaining his 
decision to quit football last week: “The 
game has been exploited and has evolved 
into a business.” end 
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This is the shave cream to Z* 

use for that dreaded morning 
rush hour shave (when you shave 
faster than you should— without giving 
the lather enough time to really soak in) . 

Why? Because it heats up right under your nose. And takes less time to soften tough 
whiskers than ordinary cold shave cream. Making it entirely possible for you to get a 
close, comfortable shave in the morning. And still catch the 7 :47. 


The Hot One-whenyou shave too fast for comfort. 
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THEY’RE 
PLAYING THOSE 
GRINDERS 


S ince George Brunet made his first ap- 
pearance in professional baseball in 
1953 his travelogue reads like a com- 
mercial for the nation's feeder airlines. 
As the sun sets slowly over lovely Shel- 
by, N.C., we find Brunet wending his 
way to Alexandria, La., Seminole, Okla., 
Hot Springs, Ark., Crowley, La., etc. 
Eventually the sun was to set on George 
Brunet in 16 different minor league spas 
all the way to Vancouver and Hawaii, 
not to mention the seven major league 
franchises he visited — four of which ei- 
ther changed their names or left town. 
George Brunet has been around. 

Yet last Saturday afternoon in Shea 
Stadium in New York, Brunet threw 
what may well prove to be the most im- 
portant pitch of his nomadic career. The 
Pirates were leading the Mets 2-1 in the 
eighth inning of the second game of their 
critical weekend scries when Manager 
Danny Murtaugh called Brunet in from 
the bullpen with a runner on second base 
and one out. As he stood on the mound 
talking to Brunet and Catcher Manny 
Sanguillcn, Murtaugh somehow became 
a caricature, a synthesis of all three be- 
leaguered managers in this tense, frustrat- 
ing, often comical race for the champion- 
ship of the National League’s Eastern Di- 
vision. A pack of chewing tobacco pro- 
truded slightly from the left rear pocket 
of Murtaugh 's pants and he scratched the 
back of his neck as he probed at the 
ground with his spikes. He needed an 
out— now. So he explained carefully to 
Brunet how to get it, how to pitch to the 
Mets' Art Shamsky, who was hitting 
.306. Then he walked back to his dugout, 
arms dangling at his side, the normally 


AGAIN 


With the end just a week away, all 
the games are tough as the Cubs and 
Mets do their best — sometimes their 
worst — to overtake the straining 
Pirates by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

smile-wrinkled Irish face now set hard in 
the bright September sunshine. 

Brunet threw one pitch and Shamsky 
popped it up to the perfect spot, to Gene 
Alley at shortstop, where it would give 
the straining Pirates the least trouble. 
Murtaugh came up out of his dugout 
again, relieved Brunet and gave him a 
slap on the back. A few minutes later a 
double play ended the game with the 
score still 2-1. Only in a pennant race 
such as this one in 1970 could a 2-1 
game involve seven different pitchers. 

A year from now, 10 years from now, 
there will be those who remember this 
race — but how? “The pennant nobody 
wants." the news services arc calling it, 
but that is what they seem to say every 
fall. "The year of the second guess" 
might be better, if not a great deal more 
original. With the Pirates, Cubs and 
Mets locked together like a troika since 
early July, second-guessing Managers 
Murtaugh, Leo Durocherand Gil Hodges 
(see cover) has become so contagious 
that the three are probably second-guess- 
ing themselves. They also are showing 


the pressure in other ways. Hodges, for 
example, has resumed smoking after a 
two-year layoff. Durocher occasionally 
abandons his ulcer-quieting milk for a 
good belt of the old snakebite remedy. 
The other evening in New York, as Mur- 
taugh fought to get a piece of pizza pic 
into his mouth, his hands were trem- 
bling. And all three mumble to them- 
selves. The sacred statistics of baseball 
actually indicate that none of the three 
teams can win. While the Pirates led 
the second-place Cubs by two games and 
third-place New York by 3 ! /4, their win- 
ning percentage was only .539, and no 
baseball team has ever won anything 
with a figure as low as that. The pre- 
vious worst finishes were the accomplish- 
ments of the 1959 Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, who won in the National League 
by playing .564 ball, and the Boston 
Red Sox. American League winners in 
1967 with a .568 average. This season 
the longest winning streak put together 
by any of the three contenders since the 
All-Star break was five by the Pirates. 
The Cubs and Mets each won four in a 
row. Hooray. 

The longest winning streak of the year 
in the Eastern Division of the National 
League, in fact, was compiled back in 
April. Then the Cubs won all their games 
during a 10-day home stand, added an- 
other victory in the first game on the 
road — and have since lost one game for 
each game they have won. The streak 

continued 

Back in the lineup after a 12-day absence. Ro- 
berto Clemente was pained when he missed 
but then stung the Mets with a vita! double. 
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GRINDERS continued 


alone has kept Chicago in the race. 

At times it seemed that no matter how 
poorly the Cubs or Pirates or Mets per- 
formed, they could not play themselves 
out of contention. Of course they could 
not play their way beyond contention, 
either. Over the past two weeks there 
were some eerie games. Pittsburgh won 
5-4 in Chicago with two ninth-inning 
home runs and a botched bunt by the 
Cubs. The game the next day, the last 
meeting of the season between the two, 
should have been crucial. It was not. At 
the time Pittsburgh held a half-game 
lead over New York and was two games 
ahead of Chicago. A win probably would 
have sent the Cubs into hibernation for 
the winter. The Pirates took a 2-1 lead 
into the bottom of the ninth inning and 
had two outs with nobody on when Wil- 
lie Smith hit a fly ball to center field. 
The ball game. But no. A strong wind 
pushed the ball back toward the infield, 
and Centerfielder Matty Alou, when 
he finally caught up to it, dropped it, 
thus bringing up the first three men in 
the Cub batting order. They hit con- 
secutive singles to send the Pirates on 
to Philadelphia in shock. Surely they 
would not come out soon. They did, im- 
mediately. They won twice before re- 
verting to their previous comatose state 
and losing the third game to a squeeze 
bunt. Their own tying run was thrown 
out at the plate in the ninth inning. Hor- 
rors — except at the same time the Cubs 
were losing two out of three to the Cards, 
the Mets two out of three to the Expos. 

For all its ups and downs, there is a 
certain consistency to Pittsburgh's rec- 
ord. Since July 1 1 the Pirates have been 
out of first place for only two days and, 
according to Murtaugh, “The main rea- 
son we are in first place is Dave Giu- 
sti.” Willie Stargell, who at one point 
in early May was hitting in the .100s 
and is now up around .270, agrees 
with Murtaugh and adds: “We had an 
awful lot of problems with our pitching 
during spring training. Three of our start- 
ers were hurt and I know that all the 
pitchers just got together and dedicated 
themselves to erasing their reputation 

continued 


From bizarre to brilliant, from Pepitone's wig 
to all the frantic antics, this was the pennant 
race that was. Or was it? At right, Glenn 
Beckert ends a Cub crisis with a double 
play. A crisis? There were dozens every day. 
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as a bad staff. They took pride in their 
work and we pitch a lot better than 
some people arc willing to give us cred- 
it for." 

Giusti, with a master's degree in ed- 
ucation from Syracuse University, ad- 
mits, "I was awful during the exhibition 
games. I went to spring training hoping 
to be a starter but I couldn’t get any- 
body out. I was so bad it was unbe- 
lievable. When the season started I was 
going to be the long relief man and try 
to work myself out of the bullpen.” 

Murtaugh takes no credit at all for 
Giusti's emergence as one of the sea- 
son’s top relief pitchers. "To tell the 
truth,” he says, "what happened was a 
case of plain old luck. We got in a jam 
one night and I needed a short man 
and called Dave in from the bullpen to 
do a job. He did it and the following 
night he did it again.” 

Last weekend Giusti did the job three 
times against New York, saving the first 
two games and winning the fourth. He 
all but permanently throttled the Mets 
who, with nine games to go, were 3>/i 
games behind Pittsburgh and I Vi games 
behind Chicago. New York’s one last 
chance to save its world championship 
comes this weekend, when it meets the 
Pirates — and Giusti — again. The odds do 
not favor the Mets. Giusti has finished 
46 of the first 152 games the Pirates 
have played. His won-lost record is 9-3 
and he has saved 25 games. "The de- 
manding aspect of the job,” he says, 
"is self-confidence in your own ability. 

I didn't know if I was going to like it when 
I started relieving, but I gave it quite a bit 
of thought and realized that with a club 
like ours, which can score runs, the ad- 
vantages were mine. I try to prepare my- 
self by being aware of the situation at all 
times and concentrating on the hitters.” 

Chicago is generally considered to be 
the best balanced of the three, and this 
is only partly because the Cubs have elim- 
inated some of the clubhouse problems 
that contributed so heavily to last sea- 
son's traumatic collapse. This year the 
Cubs are at once more serious and more 
relaxed. Like both Pittsburgh and New 
York, they have swung major deals dur- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY 1RIOLO 

Swaggering Pirate Bob Robertson homered 
against Mets before injuring himself; Re- 
liever Dave Giusti stopped them three times. 


ing the pennant drive — if that indeed is 
the correct term — to strengthen their 
lineup. First the Cubs acquired Joe Pep- 
itone, who had become disenchanted 
while playing for the Astros under Judge 
Roy Hofheinz's huge hair dryer. He 
jumped the team in July, claiming he 
would retire, but had a remarkable 
change of heart when Chicago bought 
him. Now Pepitone seemingly has found 
a home. He goes to work in a limou- 
sine driven by a man named "Fabulous 
Howard,” and dons, according to his 
mood, assorted wigs to play in, show- 
ing partiality to one hairpiece that he 
calls "my gamer." He has added to the 
easy feeling around the club and has 
drawn unaccustomed praise from Du- 
rocher. "He is a better ballplayer than 
I thought he was.” says Leo. "From 
what I’ve seen he's one helluva player!" 

Last week the Cubs added Tommy 
Davis, who promptly responded with a 
clutch pinch single as Chicago won the 
first three of four games against Mon- 
treal. In one of the wins Durochcr. 
strapped for starting pitchers, was talked 
into using three pitchers for two innings 
each and one for three by two of his 
coaches, Joe Becker and Herman Franks. 
He agreed, but then at the end of nine 
innings found himself in a tic with the 
Expos and had to bring in a starter. 
Bill Hands, to finish up. It was a large 
gamble, but one that paid off. On Sun- 
day a similar gamble, this time with 20- 
gamc winner Ferguson Jenkins, was un- 
able to save Chicago, and the sccond- 
guessers were at their old pastime again. 
Maybe even Leo was having a go at it. 

While the Cubs were picking up Da- 
vis from the Oakland Athletics, the Pi- 
rates were acquiring Jim (M udeat | Grant 
from the same club and the Mets were 
getting Dean Chance from Cleveland. 
The Grant deal was odd. One of the 
top three relief men in baseball with 24 
saves for the A’s and a 1.81 earned run 
average, he was traded away despite the 
fact that his team was still in its own pen- 
nant chase. Obviously a further payment, 
possibly with a star player, is due the 
A’s. Chance, the 1964 Cy Young Award 
winner, went for a price that well could 
approach six figures. Neither Davis, 
Grant nor Chance will be eligible for ei- 
ther the league playoffs or the World Se- 
ries, but each of the three teams will be 
only too happy to cross that bridge 
when — and if — it appears. Like, say. on 


Oct. 2, the day after the season is sup- 
posed to end. 

The Mets, so strong on pitching, de- 
fense and base running last season, have 
been a disappointment to their fans this 
year, particularly over the last two weeks. 
One day Hodges sat in his office after a 
hard win against St. Louis and said, “I 
think it is coming around; I think it is 
coming around.” He meant a winning 
streak. New York promptly lost six of 
the next eight. But few defeats have hurt 
the Mets as much as the one they suf- 
fered at the hands of Brunet and four 
other pitchers last Saturday. The game 
pushed them four games behind in the 
lost column. What was worse, time and 
again they got the Icadoff runner on 
base only to lose him, which indicates 
how easily they could have won. Their 
only run came as the result of a double 
play with the bases loaded. 

When the Mets won the Eastern Di- 
vision title last year their young pitch- 
ers threw 28 shutouts. This year that 
supposedly matured staff has had only 
10. Just as significantly, three of New 
York’s starters — Jerry Koosman, Gary 
Gentry and Nolan Ryan — have totaled 
only 14 complete games, while Tom Sea- 
ver, although he has completed 19 games 
by himself, has experienced a very rough 
second half. Recently he has won only 
one of his last seven decisions. 

Never mind. Except for the Cubs’ Jen- 
kins and Hands, no other pitchers in 
the race have fared particularly well. 
Pittsburgh, which can serve up a dinner 
menu of throwers named Moose, Lamb 
and Vealc, eats some crow when it points 
to the combined record of its five busi- 
est starters. It is 54-52. 

Pirate Murtaugh probably best 
summed up the situation for everybody 
one day last week as he sat with his feet 
up on his desk and ate two pieces of 
boiled ham between crackers. "Tough 
games,” he said. "We've been playing 
some real tough games. Grinders! There 
doesn't seem to be any letup. Everyplace 
I go people ask me about my health. I 
feel fine. If anyone has trouble with his 
heart, just let him manage in the big 
leagues." 

"Sure,” said Ken Holtzman, the Chi- 
cago starting pitcher, “everybody's act- 
ing loose. It looks that way, doesn't it? 
But, what the hell, deep down we’re all 
nervous. Anyone who says he isn't ner- 
vous is a liar.” end 
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END OF A SEASON AT SYRACUSE 


It's just the beginning, of course, but the university’s inability to resolve its differences with black football 
players plus the shellacking it took from Houston last week make the future look hopeless by PAT PUTNAM 


T here was a steady clatter of dishes 
from a kitchen close by, and some- 
where near a man and a woman were 
talking loudly and laughing, so that the 
listener had to lean forward to hear the 
soft words of the black athlete. The pair 
was sitting at a tabic last week in the 
rear of a downtown Syracuse restaurant. 
Outside a steady rain was washing the 
streets of the city, adding gloom to 
gloom. “Remember,” the athlete was 
saying, “use my name and I'll deny I 
ever seen you. It's not that I'm afraid, 
it's because we are all in this together, 
and no matter how 1 feel as an indi- 
vidual, how any of us feel, we're stuck 
with this thing as a group no matter 



Ben Sc ft wartzwa/der: coach or sociologist? 


what happens.” He rubbed his eyes and 
laughed, but it was a sad laugh. “And 
you know how it has to end. Too many 
angry things have been said for it to 
end any other way. It’s too damn late 
for everybody, for the black players, for 
Ben Schwartzwalder, for the university. 
And it's only going to get worse.” 

Saturday night in Houston things 
couldn't have become much worse for 
Schwartzwalder. Playing without eight 
black players suspended for boycotting 
spring practice. Syracuse was blitzed by 
explosive Houston 42-15. There is no 
way of adding or subtracting points from 
the score with might-have-beens, but 
four of the missing eight were starters, 
and it had to hurt. And there is no way 
to judge how badly the remaining play- 
ers were mentally affected. But it cer- 
tainly didn't help. 

In its simplest form this is the way 
the trouble at Syracuse began, publicly 
at least, the way it grew and the way it 
became too late for everyone. 

1) Nine black players walk out on 
spring practice, protesting that Schwartz- 
walder has broken a promise to hire a 
black coach. Schwartzwalder says he 
never promised to hire one. 

2) Dr. John E. Corbally Jr., the chan- 
cellor at Syracuse, attempts a reconcil- 
iation. He orders Schwartzwalder to hire 
a black coach and quickly. One is hired. 

3) Schwartzwalder informs seven of 
the nine players that they are no longer 
members of the team. An eighth player 
elects to join them. 

4) The players file a complaint, most 
of it based on racial discrimination, with 
the Human Rights Commission. 

5) Corbally orders Schwartzwalder to 
outline terms to allow the players to re- 
turn. The Syracuse alumni quickly point 
out to the chancellor that they are less 
than happy with his decision. Since they 
were already unhappy with him for clos- 
ing the school early last year and for let- 
ting seniors graduate without taking final 
exams, he is somewhat shaken. (Alumni 
contributions had fallen sharply during 


the summer.) Terms are set, watered 
down by the administration and offered 
to the players, who reject them. 

6) With an eye on the alumni Dr. Cor- 
bally says to hell with it and suspends 
the eight for the 1970 season. 

But so much for simplicity. Where 
did it begin? 

“It started several years ago when a 
black student was beaten by a white foot- 
ball player. Then a short time later there 
were two vacancies on the coaching staff. 
We asked that they hire a black to fill 
one of them. They didn't. They prom- 
ised us a black coach for spring train- 
ing, and what did we get? We got Floyd 
Little for three days, and he wound up 
by blasting all the black athletes on the 
squad. So we walked out. At the time 
that is all we wanted: a black coach. 
Then the outsiders came, and everything 
got away from us. We didn't need them — 
the Floyd Littles, the Jimmy Browns, 
the others. It's pretty sad. The team has 
a black coach with no blacks to coach.” 

A few miles away, in his office at the 
university, Schwartzwalder was frowning 
at a story in the Sept. 16 Syracuse Post- 
Standard. The eight-column headline 
across the front page read: schwartz- 
walder QUIZZED ON BLACK ISSUE. He is 
a short muscular man, with a square 
bulldog jaw and white closely cropped 
hair. The years. 61 of them, have left a 
slight bulge at the waistline, but the rest 
is granite. As a major in the 82nd Air- 
borne during World War II. three times 
he jumped into combat, and for it they 
gave him theSilverStar, the Bronze Star, 
four battle stars and a presidential unit 
citation. And a Purple Heart. And he can 
be as tough now as he was then, but 
he seldom feels the need. 

Schwartzwalder jerked a thumb at the 
paper and growled, “Nobody wants to 
talk about football anymore. All they 
want to talk about is that. Some young 
kid I never saw before came into my of- 
fice today. He asked me about that. I 
told him that I didn't talk to Commu- 
nists, draft dodgers, flag burners or peo- 
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pie trying to destroy our country." The 
hard slash of mouth dissolved into a 
soft smile. “He assured me he was none 
of those things, so I sat down and talked 
with him. I don’t know what’s happen- 
ing anymore. I'm not supposed to be a 
football coach. I’m supposed to be a so- 
ciologist or something." 

For Schwartzwalder the trouble be- 
gan two years ago, after the fight be- 
tween the player and the black student. 
“Every witness there said the student 
jumped the player with a club," said 
Schwartzwalder. “He just picked the 
wrong guy to jump." Still, the student 
filed racial charges against the football 
team with the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. The university, shaken, ordered 
Schwartzwalder to speak to his players 
on racism. 

“When he started talking about it I 
was stunned,” said Paul Paolisso, now 
a senior quarterback. “My mouth fell 
open. Most of the other guys reacted 
the same way.” 

"It was a very big mistake," growled 
Schwartzwalder. At least it sounded as 
though he were growling. He has a voice 
like two bricks being rubbed together, 
and you can never really tell. "Before 
the talk the team was a unit. After that 
it was two groups: one black, one while. 
If I had known what was going to hap- 
pen I would have refused to hold that 
stupid meeting.” 

The real trouble started when Syracuse 
brought in Little, the famed black alum- 
nus. as a temporary coach. He left after 
three days saying he thought the blacks 
were bitter and that he’d never known 
the coaches to mistreat anyone. Four 
days later the blacks began their boy- 
cott. Chancellor Corbally stepped in, 
telling Schwartzwalder that he was in 
command of the football situation and, 
after repeated meetings with the black 
players during the ensuing weeks, that 
Schwartzwalder had better hire a black 
coach. 

Schwartzwalder found his man in 
Carlmon Jones, a freshly graduated line- 
man out of Florida A&M and highly rec- 
ommended by Jake Gaither, his coach. 
Schwartzwalder hired Jones, then called 
in his black players and told seven of 
them they were off the team. Another, 
Greg Allen, quit after the first reporting 
date this fall, saying that if the others 
couldn't play, then neither would he. 
Two stayed with the team — Robin Grif- 
fin, a starting defensive back, and Ron- 


ald Page, a sophomore back sidelined 
by a knee injury. 

It was ironic that Syracuse should be 
playing Houston in its first game, happy- 
go-lucky Houston with, ah. how many 
blacks on the team? 

“Heck, I don’t know," said Ted 
Nance, the Cougars' sports publicist. “I 
don’t think any of the coaches could 
tell you either unless we checked over 
the roster. It's something nobody thinks 
about around here.” 

At Houston, black and white players 
room together before games, and by far 
the most popular player on the team is 
a black, the wonderful receiver, Elmo 
Wright. Houston has a black offensive 
backlicld coach, Elmer Redd, who is in 
his first season, but whom Houston had 
been trying to hire for some time. A cou- 
ple of years ago there was a flurry of ra- 
cial trouble on the Houston campus, but 
when students tried to organize the black 


players the players said that they want- 
ed no part of it. that they thought con- 
ditions at Houston were fine. 

So it was a loose and talented Hous- 
ton against a strained and not very ca- 
pable Syracuse, and the result was en- 
tirely predictable. Syracuse evened the 
score at 7-7 midway through the first pe- 
riod before the end of the world ar- 
rived. Earl Thomas ran 62 yards for 
one touchdown and then — a crusher — 
Houston took over on its own one and 
promptly scored on a 99-yard pass, Ter- 
ry Peel to Robert Ford. Two Elmo 
Wright jobs, touchdown receptions of 
54 and 60 yards, put the game away be- 
fore the first half had ended, and they 
had the harassed Ben Schwartzwalder 
shaking his head on the sidelines. 

Fortunately for Syracuse, there were 
easier teams than Houston coming up, 
but unless the situation improved rap- 
idly it might not really matter. end 


Robin Griffin ( 43). the only black to play against Houston, reflects the prevailing mood. 
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Down one race, Australia's "Gretel 
//" fought back to win the second — 
only to be disqualified on a foul 

by CARLETON MITCHELL 



W hen the 21st series of matches for 
the America’s Cup got under way 
off Newport last Tuesday, the boat fly- 
ing the flag of the New York Yacht 
Club race committee was named In- 
credible. The name was prophetic. Never 
in history have there been so many firsts, 
so many bizarre episodes, or so many 
frustrations for all concerned. 

The weather set the stage— sky gray, 
water gray, relieved only by ebony 
squalls and the white teeth of breaking 
wave crests. Spectators clad in yellow 
and orange oilskins clung to flying bridg- 
es and peered through intermittent flur- 
ries of rain. After a windless summer 
there was wind aplenty: a chill 20 knots 
from east-southeast. It was a day when 
a sailor's instinct forewarned that any- 
thing could happen to tautly stressed 
craft and crews, heightening the tension 
that always builds when two unknown 
quantities come together. 

The first first was recorded when the 
two Twelves hoisted sail before the race. 
Australia’s Gretel II was the first yacht 
in 1 19 years to earn the title of chal- 
lenger by besting a foreign rival in an 
elimination series, having defeated 
Frame two weeks earlier. The second 
first was not long coming. At approx- 
imately seven minutes before the start- 


ing gun the yachts approached each other 
from opposite ends of the line. Gretel 
on starboard tack, the American defend- 
er Intrepid on port. A series of maneu- 
vers brought them together. At two boat 
lengths apart, when it appeared Intrepid 
would dear Gretel , the Aussie luffed head 
to wind, thrusting her sharp bow with- 
in 10 feet of Intrepid's quarter. For a 
quick heartbeat it seemed a collision was 
imminent, but then Helmsman Jim Har- 
dy swung onto port tack. Soon after a 
red flag appeared in Gretel's rigging, to 
be matched on Intrepid. These were the 
first postwar protests. 

At the gun, honors went to Bill Fick- 
er. The margin was only two seconds, 
but Intrepid was on top. Gretel. although 
to leeward, had her wind clear. Now 
came the test: the comparative abilities 
of the two yachts to windward. In ev- 
ery prior meeting of challenger and de- 
fender in the 12-meter class, there swift- 
ly had come the revelation of an awful 
truth. Within minutes the eventual out- 
come of the series could be predicted 
with tedious certainty. Not this time. 

Although Intrepid gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, edged out to weather, 
Gretel was moving well, too. Her pur- 
ple Vectis cloth mainsail was keeping 
shape beautifully, even though her jib 


was too full for the weight of wind. She 
seemed to be taking the seas better than 
Intrepid, plunging and weaving less, ap- 
parently easier to steer. At the weather 
mark Gretel was 1 :03 astern, a margin 
partially accounted for by the advantage 
almost always accruing to the boat that 
gets the start. It was still a race. 

Intrepid smartly set a spinnaker, a 
white bubble riding high against the dark 
sky. Then Gretel turned into her wake — 
and disaster ensued. The genoa came 
down according to rote, but the spinna- 
ker wrapped around the headstay in the 
dread hourglass form. Crewmen scur- 
ried, trying to get it cither up or down, be- 
fore finally setting a second spinnaker. 
While nothing is said in the record books 
on the subject, it was probably the first 
time that a boat sailed downwind for 
more than six minutes w ithout a headsail. 

Surprisingly, Gretel lost very little but 
face. Intrepid gained only five seconds 
on the leg, probably because in the strong 
w ind Gretel was already moving at close 
to hull speed, and Intrepid had slightly 
lengthened her distance by making a 
downwind tack. At the second mark it 
continued to be a race, but then the Aus- 
tralians racked up another first. Paul 
Salmon, the foredeck chief, was return- 
ing aft after seem ing the spinnaker pole. 
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In aborted race " Gretel " wins start, crossing 


Suddenly Gretel stuck her bow into a 
sea. Salmon's feet were swept off the slip- 
pery deck, and overboard he went. While 
Gretel turned back to pick him up. In- 
trepid continued on her merry and un- 
troubled way. It was no longer a race. 
At the finish her margin was 5:52. 

Although for almost a day Gretel re- 
mained a potential winner (before the 
committee disallowed both protests), the 
press Down Under promptly headlined 
Gretel the "Blunderboat." Many Amer- 
ican observers obviously agreed, even 
though they expressed it more politely, 
yet to me Gretel remained the strongest 
challenger in recent memory. Intrepid , 
Bill Ficker and his crew had all been so 
impressive in conditions supposed to fa- 
vor the Aussics that some of the factors 
in the defeat were overlooked: Alan 
Payne had obviously produced a fast 
hull, sails were vastly improved and the 
crew was not likely to make such blun- 
ders again. Nothing warranted writing 
off Gretel as a formidable opponent. 

If proof was needed, it came at the 
start of the next race. Gretel had re- 
quested Wednesday as a lay day, to re- 
pair winches dunked in salt water, and 
Thursday was so calm that a water ski- 
er zipped among the spectator fleet— 
probably another first until the com- 



line between buoy and flag boat wet! ahead. 


mittee gave up for lack of wind. But 
when the gun sounded on Friday, in con- 
ditions similar to the first race except 
for less breeze, it was Gretel that led 
across the line in a perfectly timed start. 
Other challengers have done the same, 
only to quickly fade. Instead, Gretel 
steadily walked out on Intrepid. Con- 
sternation more tangible than the im- 
pending fog settled over the watching 
fleet. Bill Ficker tried to force a tacking 
duel, to no avail. Gretel was simply the 
faster boat to windward in the nine- 
knot breeze and she rounded the mark 
1 :54 ahead. It was another postwar first. 
No challenger since Endeavour in 1934 
had managed that feat. 

Usually Twelves are so evenly matched 
downwind that the boat astern cannot 
overcome a generous lead. But nothing 
in the book seemed to be applying to 
these matches. At the second mark In- 
trepid was only 20 seconds behind. On 
rounding. Co-helmsman Martin Visser 
made no effort to luff Intrepid as Ficker 
held high, blanketed the Aussics and 
swept ahead. For the moment the cup 
stopped trembling on its base. Intrepid 
began the second windward leg with a 
lead of 100 yards. What Gretel might 
have been able to do will never be known. 
The fog progressively grew' more impen- 


etrable and shortly before 3 o’clock the 
race was abandoned, the fleet groping 
back to port. Another first: the first can- 
cellation of a cup race in mid-course. 

Sunday brought sun without w ind. For 
two hours the fleet waited. Meanwhile 
the astonishing series of firsts continued. 
En route to the cup buoy, Tactician Steve 
Van Dyke of Intrepid was stung by a 
bee, and the reaction was so severe he 
was taken to a hospital after a helicop- 
ter pickup. He had hardly disappeared 
when a barnacle-encrusted sphere was 
identified as a floating mine. In time a 
Navy demolition team discovered it was 
only a fishing float. 

Follow ing such bizarre events, it might 
be expected that the race would be an- 
ticlimactic. Instead, after the contenders 
had circled lazily in a six-knot south- 
erly. the fireworks began. Intrepid 
reached away from the line, and as she 
came back Gretel was waiting near the 
committee boat. Intrepid was moving 
faster, but in trying to break through to 
windward the two yachts came together. 
In the melee Gretel lost part of her bow, 
so once again red protest flags fluttered. 

Intrepid led by 42 seconds at the 
weather mark, and gained an even minute 
on the two reaching legs. Gretel got back 
30 seconds the second time to weather. 
So far the script was in accordance 
with previous performance— both boats 
closely matched upwind. Intrepid def- 
initely superior downwind. But on the 
spinnaker run Gretel threw- away the 
book. In a slightly fresher breeze she 
took off, reversing her form of Friday; 
aggressively forcing a series of jibes, in- 
terfering with Intrepid's wind whenever 
possible and going faster at all times, 
the Aussics rounded the fifth mark 50 
seconds in the lead. On the last wind- 
ward leg Gretel continued to open the 
gap and crossed the finish 1 :07 ahead. 

It was a popular victory, and no fluke. 
But the least credible event of the whole 
bizarre week still lay in wait. The next 
day Gretel was adjudged in the wrong 
at the start and the race was given to In- 
trepid, making the score 2-0 instead of 
1-1. An international rule had been vi- 
olated. but unfortunately it was the race 
committee of the New York Yacht Club 
that had to apply the penalty. Another 
explosion ensued. The first rational 
words were those of Sir Frank Packer: 
"We are disappointed, but now we'll 
win the next four." And Gretel just 
might. end 
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THE FUTURE MOVES 



Quarterback Cuozzo proved he could move Vikes. 



It may not have been instant obsolescence, but for one 
afternoon Minnesota showed that plain old-fashioned 
football could blunt Kansas City's newfangled attack 


INTO THE PAST 


by TEX MAULE 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEIN/ KtUETMEIER 



Paul Krause intercepts a fourth-quarter pass to kill Chiefs' hopes. 


Dave Osborn lunges over from the one for Minnesota's second touchdown. 
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VIKINGS-CHIEFS continued 


last January, when Hank Stram's 
I— Kansas City Chiefs beat the Min- 
nesota Vikings 23-7 in the Super Bowl, 
the chesty little coach proclaimed the 
victory as a harbinger of The Football 
of the Future. Last Sunday, in Bloom- 
ington, Minn., The Football of the Fu- 
ture became a thing of the past as the 
very same Vikings, who had brooded 
about the defeat for eight months, 
drubbed the Chiefs 27 10 with some 
plain old-fashioned football. 

In truth, it was probably more a vic- 
tory of emotion than of strategy or tac- 
tics, although Bud Grant, the seemingly 
unemotional man who coaches the Vi- 
kings, tried to deny that implication. The 
day before the game, sitting in his small 
office under the stands of the ball park 
in St. Paul where the Vikings practice, 
he talked quietly about the Sunday just 
ahead. 

"This isn't a game for vengeance or 
anything like that,” he said. "We ap- 
proach it like we would any other game, 
I'm sure Stram will have a few changes 
for us. For instance, I doubt that he'll 
use the end-around, because he knows 
we’ll be prepared for it, but he may 
have some variations off it. The Chiefs 
are a basic club and their offense and de- 
fense aren't that much different. They've 
won because they have fine people. 1 
think we have good people, too. But I 
don't think this will be that emotional 
a game.” 

Grant was going into the game mi- 
nus Joe Kapp, the holdout quarterback 
who took the Vikings to the NFL cham- 
pionship last year, but he appeared un- 
concerned. "Gary Cuozzo is our quar- 
terback now,” he said. "That doesn't 
hamper our offense at all. If anything, 
it enlarges it. Gary is a very intelligent 
man with exceptional retention. Since 
your offense depends upon your quar- 
terback’s retention, we can do more with 
Gary than we did with Kapp. I'm not 
trying to derogate Kapp. Joe is a fine 
quarterback, but hc‘s an intuitive type 
and Cuozzo is an intellectual. I’m per- 
fectly sure Gary will do well." 

He smiled faintly, although his light- 
blue eyes were cold. "I think all of our 
players will do well," he said. Then, con- 
tradicting his assertion that revenge 
would play no role, he added, "We've 
been lying behind a log for eight months 
waiting for this game.” 

In extenuation, the game aroused no 
strong feelings on the Chiefs' part. All 


during the overlong exhibition season 
they had been flat. This wasn't due to a 
lack of work. They put out before their 
game with Dallas, which they won eas- 
ily. And they felt they had prepared for 
this game, too, which is probably the 
case. But they were getting ready to play 
a good game against a respected oppo- 
nent. and the Vikings were girding them- 
selves for Armageddon. 

Mike Garrett, the Chiefs’ best all- 
round back, put the game in perspective 
beforehand. "It's important we win be- 
cause it’s the first game," he said, "not 
because it's Minnesota. If you lose your 
first game playing in our division, it's 
like cutting your throat.” 

Stram took the confrontation coolly 
enough, too, and he was unconcerned 
about the Chiefs’ 4-3 preseason record. 
"I think we’ve graduated to the right 
tempo," he said. "A coach has to have 
mother instincts, an inner feeling to know 
when to push and pull and when to lay 
off. This is a mature team. They know 
what to do.” 

After Sunday's debacle, Stram better 
forget about motherhood and start push- 
ing and pulling. 

As for the Vikings, most of them tried 
to act as if the contest had no special sig- 
nificance for them, either, but as actors 
they were no better than their coach. 
Among the things that have rankled them 
for the eight months was the highlight 
movie of the Super Bow l, in which Stram 
was wired for sound. In the course of 
the game Stram, an extroverted, volu- 
ble man, characterized Defensive Back 
Karl Kassulke's play as being reminis- 
cent of a Chinese fire drill. Whenever a 
Viking made a mistake in practice in 
the week before the game, an assistant 
coach yelled, "Chinese fire drill." The 
Vikings didn’t make many mistakes. 

Kassulke. who has played pro foot- 
ball for eight years, professed to be un- 
disturbed by Stram's unflattering assess- 
ment of his play. "I’m a pro,” he said. 
"Sure, I was embarrassed, but the peo- 
ple who know me know I give it all I've 
got. Every defensive back gets beat now 
and then.” He paused, thought a min- 
ute and his face grew dark. "But I'd 
damn sure like to stick that ball right in 
Stram's ear on Sunday," he concluded. 

He did, finally. He was beaten once 
on a 59-yard Lcn Dawson-to-Otis Tay- 
lor pass, which resulted in the Chiefs’ 
only touchdown, but he made up for 
that with an odd interception in which 


he collaborated with Ed Sharockman on 
a resounding tackle of Gloster Rich- 
ardson, then caught the ball when it 
bounced out of Richardson’s hands 
while Kassulke was sitting on the ground. 

The whole Viking team played with 
the same ferocity. They were thoroughly 
prepared for Stram's Football of the Fu- 
ture, but they didn't sec as much of it 
as they expected. Most conspicuous by 
its absence was the renowned Kansas 
City stack, in which the linebackers arc 
tucked behind the linemen. 

"I saw the stack for the first time 
quite a while back," said Cuozzo on Sat- 
urday. A Phi Beta Kappa who will begin 
practicing as an orthodontist after the 
season, Cuozzo is introverted and soft- 
spoken and his habitual expression is 
one of vague worry. Five days earlier 
he had asked the Viking publicity man 
not to schedule him for any public ap- 
pearances during the week. "I’ve got 
all 1 can do getting ready for this game,” 
he said. "I have a lot of responsibility." 

Cuozzo first saw the stack diagrammed 
nine years ago when he was a junior at 
the University of Virginia. Don Klos- 
terman. at that time a scout for the Dal- 
las Texans — who subsequently moved to 
Kansas City and turned into the Chiefs — 
came to Virginia to look over prospects 
and ended up talking to Cuozzo. "He 
drew the stack defense on a blackboard 
and asked me how I would attack it,” 
Cuozzo said. "I didn't have any ideas.” 

Since then Cuozzo has come up 
with a few but he didn't have much 
need for them on this warm, windy 
and overcast day. Stram put his de- 
fense into the stack perhaps once all 
afternoon and Cuozzo attacked it with 
a screen pass to Bill Brown for a 16- 
yard gain and a first down. Surprisingly, 
the Chiefs stayed mostly in the stan- 
dard 4-3 defense, which Stram has 
called old-fashioned, although they did 
use their more accustomed — and more 
unusual — 5-2 during the first half. 

"We didn't expect the 4-3 so much," 
said Jim Vellone, one of the guards on 
a Viking offensive line that dominated 
the line of scrimmage. "It made it eas- 
ier for us, because we're used to it.” 

In preparing for the game, the Vi- 
kings. in essence, ignored all the froth 
and furbelows of the Chief formations, 
both on offense and defense. As Free 
Safety Paul Krause, who intercepted one 
of Dawson's passes late in the game to 
kill any faint hopes the Chiefs might 
continued 
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The Toyota Corona was ahead of its 
time. It led the new wave- 
economy cars that offer more than 
just a bare set of wheels. We 
intend to keep it ahead. 

So, we've improved it. Quite 
a bit. 

First, we gave it twenty percent 
more horsepower. For greater 
acceleration and speed. We did this 
with an overhead cam engine 
that still gets up to 25 miles to the 
gallon. It's not only more powerful 
(108 hp), it lasts longer. Because 
of fewer moving parts. 

Also, a lot of aluminum is used 
in our new engine— where it 


makes sense. To lighten the car and 
to dissipate heat faster (which 
also reduces wear). 

It has a five bearing crankshaft, 
instead of the previous three. 

And dual exhaust manifolds, 
instead of one. 

Then we gave the Corona a 
power braking system with front 
discs. For greater stopping power. 

And a newly engineered 
suspension system, front and back, 
for a smoother ride. And also to 
deaden sound. 

Inside, the seats come two ways. 
Buckets with the 4-on-the-floor 
stick shift. And with the column- 
mounted, 3-speed automatic, you 
get a full bench seat. 

There's more leg room, more 
hip room and a bigger trunk. 


The four doors are still there. 

So is the flo-thru ventilation, the 
nylon carpeting, the tinted glass, 
the courtesy lights, the whitewall 
tires and the locking glove box. 
All standard equipment. 

And the options are the same. 
Factory air conditioning, AM/FM 
radio, stereo tape deck and 
automatic transmission. 

What all this adds up to is the 
new Toyota Corona. 

For drivers who are in love 
with the best. 

Until it's improved. 

TOYOTA 

We're quality oriented 


’fou loved it the way it was for five fantastic years. 
So we made it even more lovable! 
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CITY STATE 

ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH 


Moil Each Entry Blank Separately to: 
Gillette World Series Cavolcade of Prizes 
P.O. Box 775 

Rosemont, Minnesota 55568 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE PROOF 
OF PURCHASE. OR SUBSTITUTE 
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WIN A $12,000’ 
EXCALIBUR SS 
CUSTOM CLASSIC 
ROADSTER 

Somebody is going to 
drive off with the grand 
prize, a spectacular 
platinum-finish 
Excalibur SS Roadster. 

This is the limited 
production custom 
classic manufactured 
by SS Automobiles, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

And one of the great 
cars of our time. But 
there are 10,100 
other prizes. 


‘Suggeslod Retoil Price. 
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10,101 PRIZES 
GUARANTEED 
TO BE GIVEN 
AWAY 

Leave it to Gillette 
to invent a contest with 
over 10,000 prizes— 
every one of them 
certain to be awarded. 
And a simple contest 
at that. 

Just guess who’ll win 
the World Series. In 
how many games. Mail 
your entry and enjoy 
the series on radio or 
TV (sponsored, as it has 
been for the past 
31 years, by Gillette). 


WIN ONE OF 100 
COLOR TV SETS 

We’re also giving away 
1 00 RCA-Victor color 
television sets, in snazzy 
platinum-toned 
cabinets. And that’s 
not all. 



WIN ONE OF 
10,000 WORLD 
SERIES CLOCKS 


Yes, ten thousand. Offi- 
cial Gillette World Series 
clocks, great 
for your den, 
' ayroom 
Dr kids’ 
room. 
These 
’ are quality 
r electric clocks 
r with precision 
movements. And 
with ten thousand of 
them up for grabs, 
you’ve got a good 
chance of winning one. 



ENTER OFTEN. 
YOUR GILLETTE 
DEALER HAS 
ADDITIONAL 
ENTRY BLANKS. 


Enter as often as you 
wish. Just pick up 
additional entry blanks 
wherever you pick up 
your Gillette blades. 
While you’re there, we 
hope you’ll remember 
the fine family of 
Gillette products. In- 
cluding our all-star trio 
of blades for every 
kind of razor. 


Platinum-Plus... the 
blade you've always 
wanted, and more, for 
your double-edge or 
injector razor. And 
Techmatic, the razor 
band that gets the nubs. 
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VIKINGS-CHIEFS continued 


have had, said, “We didn't have a ten- 
dency list for this game. We didn't stop 
to think every time they shifted into 
one of their formations, now they're in 
the I or the cock I or whatever. We 
didn't shift with their shift, either. When 
they went into a certain set, we just tried 
to ruin it for them with blitzes or by jam- 
ming the blocking." 

That philosophy turned the formida- 
ble Viking front four loose, which is a 
surefire way to make heads ring. With 
freedom to gamble and maneuver, they 
dumped down on the Chief running 
game and harried Dawson so much that 
most of his completions were shorties. 
Indeed. Kansas City got only one first 
down running all afternoon, and gained 
a measly 63 yards on the ground. In the 
Super Bowl the Chiefs had rushed for 
151 yards. 

After the game, Cuozzo still looked a 
bit uptight. He had a bruise on his back 
but was otherwise unmarked; he had 
been dumped only twice, both times 
when his receivers were covered and he 
was vainly searching for a target. Some- 
one asked if he had been scared. He 
seemed a bit bemused now that the game 
was over and he had won and had done 
very well. “Scared?" he said seriously. 
“No, I wasn't scared. Scared isn't a word 
for a football player. High, maybe. Up 
for the game. But not scared." 

Cuozzo, who for one of the few times 
in his career (he was used sparingly at 
Baltimore and spent a desperate year at 
New Orleans) played behind a line that 
gave him time to throw, showed that he 
is capable of taking the Vikings to the 
Super Bowl. In fact, by the time the 
game was over, most of the fans in the 
stadium had forgotten Joe Kapp. 

"Kapp?” Mick Tingelhoff, Minneso- 
ta's All-Pro center, had said before the 
game. "We'd like to have Joe back. sure. 
But Cuozzo's our quarterback." 

After the game, Krause said. “Lv- 
crybody looks to Cuozzo as the leader 
now. He's proved it. I f Kapp comes back, 
lie'll have to beat Gary out." 

Naturally, the Vikings won't have 
as much going for them in the weeks 
to come. Their feelings, which were 
more or less hidden before the game, 
began to surface after it was over. Vel- 
lone, bald as a cue ball at 26, then 
said it for all of them. “What's the dif- 
ference between this game and the 
Super Bow I? Fight months, bight months 
of thinking." end 
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Morocco's monarch plays with equipment 
that's personally inscribed, imports former 
Masters champion 
Claude Harmon as 
his personal pro and 
plays many of his rounds on a sporty course 
with a tee built atop a 1,200-year-old wall 
of the royal palace by DAN JENKINS 




W hat could happen in the 
middle of this story is 
that the writer might de- 
cide to hurl Morocco to 
the ground and ravage 
it. Nothing obscene, 
mind you. Just a gentle, loving tussle in 
a platter of couscous while his heart 
thumps ecstatically and the neckcloth on 
his Foreign Legion cap billows in the 
soft Marrakesh breeze. The thing is. 
Morocco grabs you here, right here, like 
a haunting song. But even before I 
went there recently on a golf assignment 
— uh huh, golf among the Arabs— I had 
been carrying on a rather violent affair 
with the country. Casbahs and French 
Legionnaires had done it. And harem 
girls. And Humphrey Bogart running a 
bar in Casablanca. What chance did l 
have on a visit? None, of course, which 
explains why I shall soon be rejoining 
a group of contented Berbers in Tiznit, 
there to enjoy the quiet life of carving 
silver gunpowder horns and perhaps 
helping tend the greens of the Robert 
Trent Jones course that King Hassan II 
is certain to have constructed one day 
in the Anti-Atlas. 

I thought I knew what to expect in 
the way of golf in Morocco. I knew the 
king was building courses as if he had 
heard that Charlie Farrell was opening 
a racket club in Agadir. I was aware he 
had also been flying in Claude Harmon 
between nines to put some altitude on 
his low darters. But a golf course there, 
I felt, would have to combine all that 
was beautiful and serene about the St. 
Louis zoo and the battle of the Kas- 
serine Pass. 

For example, it was easy for me to en- 
vision this wondrous Trent Jones par-4 
where one drove from a nest of cobras, 
aimed for a meandering camel on the 
right, drew it back between a couple of 
Sahara dunes and hoped to avoid being 
stymied by the only living palm in the 
country. The second shot would require 
a full carry over an old Nazi ammu- 
nition bunker, would have to bounce 
safely over a herd of sheep, glance off a 
mosque and come to rest on- a putting 


surface occupied by acrobats, storytellers 
and clusters of veiled women. 

In all of my stupidity, in fact, I have 
to confess that I didn’t really know where 
Morocco was. I knew it was over there 
somewhere in Africa or Arabia, some- 
where in the land of Yvonne de Carlo 
and Peter Lorre, in the land of dark, nar- 
row streets, magic rugs, tribesmen and 
a lot of guys wearing tarbooshes and try- 
ing to buy a visa. 

I had inquired of Claude Harmon. 
"What do you do over there besides 
get your jewels stolen and watch Syd- 
ney Grecnstreet auction off your wife?’’ 

Like myself, Claude tends to exag- 
gerate, but he has an excuse, having de- 
voted his career to curing the slices of 
millionaires, presidents and kings. In any 
case, his reply was encouraging. 

"It’s the most beautiful country in 
the world," he said, "next to the good 
old U.S.A. And it’s just as friendly as 
can be. You’re gonna eat it up like a 
drive and a wedge. And, hey. The king 
is my man." 

Claude Harmon was the king’s man, 
actually. For a couple of years Claude 
had been going over to Morocco to bring 
Hassan II's game down from 1 10 to 85. 
Claude had been getting permission from 
his two clubs — Winged Foot in the sum- 
mer and Thundcrbird in the winter — to 
go over and watch the king take divots 
in Rabat, Marrakesh, Casablanca, Fez, 
Tangier, anywhere there happened to be 
nine holes hidden inside the palace walls 
or tucked away on a hillside or creep- 
ing through a palm grove or seared by 
the Atlantic or Mediterranean sun. This 
led some of Claude’s friends to invent a 
slogan for him: have overlapping grip, 
will travel. 

Originally, according to Claude, the 
king wanted Tommy Armour because 
he had come into possession of an in- 
struction book by Armour and decided 
to invite him over. Tommy thought 
about it but eventually declined, his 
friends joked, because he discovered that 
Morocco wasn’t in Westchester County. 

Claude, the king was told, had a rep- 
utation as the most accomplished teach- 


ing pro in the U.S., a man who had 
once captured the Masters (1948) even 
though he hadn’t played in a single tour- 
nament all that winter, who could go 
around Seminole in something like even 
3s and in his later years had taught such 
power brokers, statusmakers, Bob Hopes 
and patriotic Americans as Dwight Ei- 
senhower, John F. Kennedy and Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Anyhow, that is the rough background 
on how this all got started. Claude and 
the king are mostly what this story is 
all about, but there will be something 
of Morocco in it too, I hope, and. of 
course, in the minor role of casual typ- 
ist and thorough-going tourist there is, 
clearing the throat, me. 

I find it fascinating that of the few mon- 
avchs left loday — 24 by my last count — 
one is not only captivated by golf but 
has sort of bent himself toward making 
his country one long par-5 — to promote 
tourism — and has, at the same time, de- 
veloped a very special relationship with 
an American pro. Claude Harmon had 
made four trips to Morocco before I 
joined him there last spring for his fifth. 
During this period of almost three years 
Claude and the king had exchanged more 
gifts than words. Claude had not known 
exactly what to expect in the way of re- 
ward until after his first visit. "I went 
out of goodwill," he said. Goodwill be- 
came a thousand a day plus expenses. 
Plus as many swords, daggers, plates, 
trays, leather goods and small jewelry 
as Claude could admire during his free- 
time shopping tours. Claude would pause 
to glance at something, a guide would 
notice it, he’d tell the king, and it would 
later arrive at Winged Foot. 

A Mark III Continental arrived at 
Claude's home one day, and so did a 
cigar box full of cash — in case Claude 
wanted some undeclared income. "I de- 
clared it all,” said Claude. 

Things also turned up for Claude's 
wife, Alice, and for the country clubs 
he represented. For straightening out a 
duck hook, one might presume: some 
antique jewelry and a Moroccan belt 
for Alice. And then for ironing the 
continued 
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curl out of a slice, one might also pre- 
sume: a $25,000 silver tea service for 
Thunderbird and one on its way for 
Winged Foot. 

But what could one give a generous 
monarch, Claude often wondered. 

"I don't know," I told him once. "His 
very own junta?” 

On each trip Claude would take along 
dozens of golf clubs and bags and shoes 
to pass around among the king's friends 
and aides. He would take the king a 
wedge or putter or odd club he might 
not have seen or heard about. He once 
had Ben Hogan make up a few dozen 
balls with "King Hassan II” engraved 
on them. He also had Hogan make an 
engraved set of clubs. Claude 
carried over balls, clubs, head 
covers, gloves, wedges, sand 
irons, weird putters, even a set 
of gold Winged Foot cuff links. 

Morocco's oldest course is in 
Marrakesh and it consists of 
18 holes woven through lovely 
woods, with occasional glimps- 
es of the snow-peaked Allas 
mountains. One doesn't find 
a swimming pool or tennis 
courts at Royal Golf de Mar- 
rakesh. In fact, one seldom 
finds any people there at all, 
much less caddies. You lug 
your own clubs and hope to 
find an Arab mowing greens 
along the way to tell you 
where the next tee is. He 
might say something in Arabic, 
like, "Car-rock, a-loc, a-loc," 
which I took to mean, "Tees 
are where you find them.” 

But it was handsome, quiet 
and pleasant, and always there 
were the mountains rising 
above the palms and poplars. 

The holes, as on all of the courses, aren't 
tremendously long, which does much for 
the golfer's ego. But I gather that no 
one spends much time looking for a stray 
shot in the uncultured rough, unless, of 
course, one has a fetish for disturbing 
cobras. 

As one of the world's leading cobra 
haters, I had two experiences in Mar- 
rakesh that scarred the soul. First, en- 
tering the orange-walled city by car, 
having driven three hours from Ca- 


sablanca through some amazing scenery 
changes — from dunes to brilliant green 
hills and over streams the color of 
caf£ au lait — I came upon two grin- 
ning Arabs under a tree, waving at 
me. I stopped. They stood up. I smiled 
back. They pointed at two buckets 
they were holding. And smiled again. 

I smiled again. So they reached into 
the buckets and lifted out two wrig- 
gling. unhappy cobras. 

"A-mock, car-rock, a-loc," one of 
them said, still smiling. 

"Car-rock you,” I said, and sped 
away. 

Later on, in a square named the Dje- 
maa-el-Fna, I found their mates. 


Like 50,000 other people, I had been 
milling around the Djemaa-el-Fna, look- 
ing for the missing letters in the name 
and observing fortune-tellers, magicians, 
medicine men. gamblers, acrobats. Sa- 
haran dancers, donkeys, camels, children 
sitting and listening to story tellers and 
vendors cooking snails and sausages, 
when an Arab tapped me on the shoul- 
der. He pointed to a carpet spread out 
on the dirt and to a basket turned up- 
side down. 


“Hmmm," I said. "Becg black co- 
bra? One dollar American?” 

The Arab grinned delightedly, lifted 
up the basket and out he came. King S, 
to rear up, swell up and do his thing. 
And then out from under the carpet 
came another. Terrific. 

"That's great," I said, putting a dol- 
lar in his hand. "Now do you happen 
to have a magic carpet to get me back 
to America?” 

Like every other place on the globe, 
Marrakesh is finding itself being mod- 
ernized. Only two blocks away from the 
Mamounia Hotel, a mammoth place of 
elegance and gardens said to have been 
Winston Churchill’s favorite, is a Hol- 
iday Inn and a friendly neigh- 
borhood Avis office where a 
cute Arab attendant wore a 
miniskirt as short as any on a 
cocktail waitress along the Sun- 
set Strip. Sadly, one thing is un- 
avoidable in Marrakesh. You 
can’t sit in a hotel lobby hav- 
ing your mint tea without over- 
hearing an American in a sum- 
mer sport shirt reaching to 
his navel, crepe-soled shoes 
and a Midwestern accent tell- 
ing a Frenchman about his fun- 
filled days at the University 
of Ohio and what a damn 
hard time he was going to 
have trying to fit three son-in- 
laws into his roofing company 
back home. 

The best golf course in Mo- 
rocco for anyone, king or peas- 
ant — at least the best until Rob- 
ert Trent Jones gets finished 
with all of the complexes he's 
designing in Marrakesh, Rabat 
and Agadir — lies about 40 min- 
utes north of Casablanca, on 
the Atlantic. Royal Golf de 
Mohammedia. it is called. The resort 
town is Mohammedia, naturally. A cou- 
ple of large luxury hotels sprawl on the 
beach, and there is a yacht basin, but 
the main attraction appears to be the 
golf club. The course is flat but heavily 
wooded and quite scenic along the bay, 
where the 9th and 18th fairways lie ad- 
jacent to the water. (In Casablanca prop- 
er there is another course to which the 
tourist has entree, but the serious golfer 
would be just as well off hitting a few 



Morocco's burgeoning golf industry includes seven public courses: 
Marrakesh and Mohammedia, 18 holes each, and Ifrane, Casablan- 
ca, Tangier, Rabat and Agadir. The king's private courses are at 
Rabat, Skhirat, Meknes, and Fe/. In addition, Robert Trent Jones 
is planning a total of 135 holes at Rabat, Marrakesh and Agadir. 
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chip shots in a public park. This is the 
Royal Golf d’Anfa, a nine-hole layout 
inside a small racetrack.) 

But Casablanca had far more mystery 
when it was situated on Warner's back 
lot than it seems to have today. I couldn't 
find Rick's Cafe American or Ingrid 
Bergman or anybody. 

There are only four other golf courses 
that any Moroccan knows about in his 
country. One is a nine-hole course in 
Tangier that is notable for only one thing. 
Playing it with Claude on an occasion a 
year ago, the king warmed up by hit- 
ting a few pitch shots onto a tennis court 
and then by driving a dozen or so balls 
off - a cliff" toward the Rock of Gibral- 



Hassan's unorthodox, two-gloved 


swing sometimes produces 
results that bring a royal smile. 

tar. Another course is in the Tyrolean- 
type village of Ifrane, an hour or so by 
car from Fez. It isn’t much — "A hotel 
par-3 that hasn't been mowed in a week" 
pretty well describes it — and the king 
plays it only rarely. Then there’s Royal 
Guard in Rabat and Inczgane in Aga- 
dir, both nine-hole layouts. 

So much for the courses that the pub- 
lic sees. There are others that only His 
Majesty and those who loiter with roy- 
alty can see and play. These are courses 
Hassan has had built inside the walls of 
his various palaces. There are nine holes, 
fully lighted, within the main palace in 

continued 
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The king's party tees off 
from this dizzy height on the wall 
of the Royal Palace in Fez. 


Rabat. There are 18 holes behind the 
walls of the summer palace on the At- 
lantic in Skhirat. There are nine holes 
inside the palace grounds in the ancient 
town of Mekn6s. And nine more inside 
the palace at Fez. All of which add up 
to 45 more than most of us have for 
working out our duck hooks in private. 

But before anyone starts thinking that 
Hassan II is greedy with his golf, listen 
to all of the things Robert Trent Jones 
is doing for him — and Morocco. 

Soon to be completed in Rabat, for 
instance, is the Royal Golf Club of Ra- 
bat, a 45-hole project complete with club- 
house and cottages. It should be ready 
next February. Not only has the king 
had Jones design a championship 18 
holes — “Worthy of holding the World 
Cup,” he ordered — but he also has had 
Jones build another 1 8 for package tours, 
and then finally a nine-hole course for 
beginners. 

The complex is built on rolling ter- 
rain through cork and oak trees. One 
course has a multiplicity of bunkers, the 
other plateaucd greens and an island 
hole. Dave Hill would love it. 


As elaborate as the Rabat complex is, 
it only got Hassan warmed up. Rabat was 
for diplomats, and tourists jumping ofT 
toward other places. Places like Marra- 
kesh. Yes, Marrakesh. That would be the 
city to do something really spectacular in. 
Jones was no more than half-finished 
with Rabat when His Majesty hired him 
again. Do me Marrakesh, he said. 

So what's happening there these days 
is this: on 3,000 acres near the Mar- 
rakesh course I mentioned earlier, a mod- 
est little thing called the Club of the 
King’s Friends is going out and up and 
around. Championship layout, of course. 
A bit of Dorado Beach. A bit of So- 
tograndc. A bit of Williamsburg. Trees. 
Sand. Water. And those Atlas Mountains 
peering down on it all. Another 45 holes 
in all, like Rabat, but the Club of the 
King’s Friends, the main course, is be- 
ing confined within walls and encircled 
by a moat. A mall leads through the cen- 
ter to a cul-de-sac where condominiums 
will be built, overlooking the course. An 
apartment complex for members is also 
planned, and a polo field. Plus Alpine 
skiing in the Atlas most of the year, 
with helicopters available to take the 
golfer skiing in 15 minutes. (Jones was 
recently commissioned to start another 
project, this one farther south and on 
the coast, in Agadir. It, too, will con- 
tain 45 holes.) 

For all of the work he has done, Jones 
has seen King Hassan only five or six 
times, and only then on a golf course, 
walking along with him, chatting be- 
tween shots. They have never had a meal 
together, and the architect has never seen 
him at night. This probably isn’t un- 
usual. I haven't dined that often with 
kings, either. 

As the guidebooks say, Fez is the 
“heart of Morocco,” the onetime cap- 
ital. the spiritual and intellectual center 
of the country. Thus, it was more than 
appropriate that in Fez. which is about 
as ancient as a place can get and not be 
in China, I finally caught up with Claude 
and his pupil. 

One of the king’s cars, bearing a driver 
who believed himself to be the Arab 
equivalent of Cale Yarborough, had 
transported me the 125 miles from Rabat 
to Fez in, like, zap. There a two-engine 
plane was landing at a deserted airport. 
Out of the plane stepped Claude and his 



Claude- Harmon, the king’s 


pro, gives his pupil a 
pointer or two between shots. 

personal guide-friend-envoy for this par- 
ticular trip, the Moroccan Consul Gener- 
al in New York, Abdcsslam Jaidi. 

Jaidi spoke good English and good 
everything else, so the heat was off. Jai- 
di’s job was largely that of entertaining 
Claude and seeing that he got where 
the king wanted him to be each day. 
His job was also to bargain for Claude 
in the Casbahs and try to prevent him 
from buying every brass tray and Mo- 
roccan carpet in existence. 

“Claude, you can’t cure the economic 
ills of our country singlehandcd," Jaidi 
would say. 

"Don’t you understand?” Claude 
would reply. “I love your country. 
Monsieur Jaidi." 

Fez is cradled by hills, but it crawls 
up the sides of some of them, its old fad- 
ing cream structures and brown ruins 
ringed by rich green beauty. For all of 
its age, you can do things in Fez you 
wouldn't dare do or try to do in, let us 
say, Mexico or Spain — like cat anything, 
drink the tap water and get one-day dry 
cleaning. It is simply a remarkably pret- 
ty, enchanting and friendly city with all 


different kinds of lofty balconies and 
dark dungeons to dine and drink in and 
gardens to stroll in. 

The Casbah or medina — or old city, 
as they call it — is twice the size of any 
other in Morocco and twice blessed with 
atmosphere. Deep in the Casbah of Fez 
one can wander into a doorway, be led 
through damp coiiidors of carpet and 
leather to the antique jewelry room, there 
to be offered a chair, a glass of hot 
mint tea, a plate of cakes — and a pipe. 
Two puffs and you buy the whole store. 

Frankly, despite all of Claude’s sto- 
ries I didn’t really know what to ex- 
pect from His Majesty. And when the 
day came that I would be invited to ac- 
company Claude inside the palace walls 
at Fez and there to stroll nine holes 
with him — as Trent Jones had done six 
times — I was a little nervous. 

"1 hope there's some atmosphere 


around," 1 said to Claude. "I mean, it 
would be kind of nifty to see a king 
play golf around some ruins or some- 
thing.” 

Claude said, "How does twelve hun- 
dred years old grab you?” 

Inside the burnt-orange walls of the 
palace at Fez there was, sure enough, a 
nine-hole golf course. It had grass that 
was green. It had smooth putting sur- 
faces with pins. Rough. Water hazards. 
A couple of par-5s. And all around it 
were these 20- to 50-foot walls, looking 
as though they had always been there, 
as if Idriss II, or somebody, had known 
a long time before the Scots about the 
rut iron. 

On days when Hassan plays golf, a 
lot of people turn up. Mostly, they arc 
aides and servants and simply close 
friends. Claude, Jaidi and I got there a 
few minutes ahead of His Majesty, and 


I got to notice a great deal of hustling 
about by everyone. A couple of Harley- 
Davidson carts were driven out, one car- 
rying three sets of clubs, all belonging 
to King Hassan, the other carrying re- 
freshments. 

Several Arabs wearing fezes and djcl- 
labas neatly spread out a dozen pairs of 
golf shoes from which H is Majesty would 
make a selection. They also spread out 
half a dozen sweaters in cellophane wrap- 
pers for the same purpose. 

A number of men with briefcases stood 
by. obviously hoping to conduct some 
business between swings. Some diplo- 
mats, the Moroccan chief of world af- 
fairs and an official of the police were 
there, as were the head of the paratroop- 
ers and a very good Moroccan ama- 
teur. These last three would play with 
Hassan. Claude would walk around and 
give a tip now and then. ronttnunt 
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Suddenly something dawned on me. 

"Listen, uh, Claude.” I said. "How 
do we greet His Majesty? I mean. I know 
I don't say, 'Hi. King! How’s your mom 
and them?' Do 1 kneel or what?” 

Claude said, "He's quite a fellow. A 
young man. Tough. Well educated. 
Speaks a lot of languages.” 

"So what do I do?” 

Claude said. "He's a king, you know. 
No mistake about who the king is." 

"Yeh, I know," 1 said. "So?" 

"You're an American," Claude said. 

“Yeah, right." 

"Well, you just walk up to him and 
stick out your hand and say. ’How do 
you do,' and look him right in the eye." 

"Oh, good,” I said. "Then I don't 
have to bow and kiss his hand like I 
would Hogan." 

I don't know whether I expected the 
palace gates to open so King Hassan 
could gallop in on an Arabian stallion 
with a hundred Bedouin warriors, or 
what. But I do know that I didn't ex- 
pect him to arrive driving the lead car 
in a motorcade himself, and for that 


car to be a Chevrolet station wagon. 

"He loves cars," Claude whispered. 
"He’ll turn up in a Maserati tomorrow 
and a Volkswagen the next day. He's 
probably trying this one out. Probably 
thinking about buying a fleet of them." 

Everybody lined up to greet the king, 
including all of the people in all of the 
limousines behind him. The custom is 
that the king sticks out his right hand 
and a Moroccan gets to kiss the back 
of it. If the king holds him in favor, he 
also gets to kiss the palm. Very close 
friends and family get a back, a palm 
and a check. This went on for a while 
and then Claude shook hands and forth- 
with presented his writer pal. 

Following Claude's advice. I self-as- 
suredly stepped forward, took King Has- 
san's hand, looked him straight in the 
forehead and said. "Good Majes, your 
morningsty. Real pleasure. Fine. Sure 
is." 

He was a bit tiny for a king. I thought. 
About five-six. He was swarthy and had 
black sideburns stealing down in mod 
fashion from thinning hair on top that 


When friends join (lie king 
for some golf, palace servants do 


the caddying — publinx style. 




Before hitting a shot, Hassan 
hands his cigarette to a servant, 
who holds it with special tweezers. 


he combed straight across. He was pret- 
ty mod, all around, in fact. He wore a 
pair of tight, pockctless flairs and buck- 
led loafers, and he had gotten out of 
the car in dark granny glasses. I de- 
cided that he could pass easily in Bev- 
erly Hills for the script supervisor on a 
hit TV series. 

He moved around briskly, choosing 
his shoes and sweater. But he didn't put 
them on. Somebody else did that for 
him. And the singular job of one valet 
was to hold an odd-looking instrument 
that resembled a large pair of tweezers. 
It was a cigarette holder. The king 
smoked a lot and rather than drop his 
cigarette on the ground between golf 
shots, he just held it out and the tweez- 
ers grabbed it. 

Now he had a three-wood and went 
to the practice area tc take several vig- 
orous swings before the game. Claude 
trailed quietly after him with his hands 
folded behind his back. Two of Mo- 
rocco's best pros, who have played in 
several World Cups, were present, and 
their jobs were equally divided. One se- 
lected each club for His Majesty, and 
the other saw that he never got a bad 
lie. even in the rough. 

What most of this added up to, I real- 
ized. was that when kings play golf they 
never have to bend over. 

The king's swing would not send Bert 
Yancey scurrying to the practice tee. He 


took a wide stance with both toes point- 
ed outward. Wearing gloves on both 
hands and with his shoulders hunched 
up, he swung aggressively with a long, 
flapping backswing and a leaning-for- 
ward follow-through. Still, he hit some 
good ones, favoring a medium to low 
hook. 

“Too fast,” he cried of his swing a 
few times. 

“Hmmm,” Claude said, agreeing. 

Turning to me, Claude said, “You 
can never let a pupil think you're dis- 
appointed in him. You can never let 
him think he isn't improving. The se- 
cret to teaching golf to someone is to 
show a deep interest in his game, no mat- 
ter how bad it might be, and continu- 
ally offer encouragement. If I just tell 
him one or two little things today, he’ll 
be happy. I’ll pick my spots.” 

The king, now ready, had a small sur- 
prise for us. He led us all, maybe 20 peo- 
ple, toward a corner of the palace wall, 
through an entranceway, up a long, high 
rock stairwell to the very top of the cor- 
ner wall. Perched up there, overlooking 
all of Fez and all of the palace grounds, 
was a little grassy knoll — alas, the first 
tee. 

"We tee off," said His Majesty, “from 
many centuries ago.” And he smiled. 

The first hole was considered a par-4, 
a straightaway drive, mindful of the wall 
running down the left side of the fair- 
way with a small pond in front of the 
green. Although the king played it in 
four with a driver and a wedge, an Amer- 
ican touring pro would use about a three- 
iron. It would be a par-3. 

As we walked along on the first few 
holes, Claude explained that His Maj- 
esty likes a joke or two. Indeed, I no- 
ticed in one of his golf bags there was a 
pop gun. 

“He’ll sometimes sneak up behind 
somebody who’s getting ready to tee off 
and shoot the gun between his legs, blow- 
ing the ball off the tee just as the fellow 
swings," said Claude. 

“Hey, that's really funny,” I said. 

There had also been a day when one 
of His Majesty's golfing companions 
from the court showed up in wild, mul- 
ticolored slacks. So the king ordered a 
pair of scissors, which were promptly 
produced, and went about cutting off 
the man’s trousers above the knees. 


Just before I got there, Hassan had 
played in Rabat with the Apollo 12 
crew — Conrad, Bean and Gordon — 
Claude told me. “They didn't play too 
good. I told him, 'Your Majesty, they 
can play the big ball in the sky but they 
can’t play the little ball on the ground.’ 
He liked that.” 

Claude had said that although the king 
was never with you in the evening, he ar- 
ranged, personally, most of your enter- 
tainment. And he always knew where 
you had been and with whom. Armed 
with this knowledge, I was not surprised 
when he asked, “How was dinner last 
night?” 

We had gone to the home of a wealthy 
businessman of Fez named Mernissi. 
Whiskey and ice were displayed on a cen- 
ter table in the living room, a help-your- 
self favor to the thirsty Americans. Few 
Moroccans drink. Scads of servants 
moved about, passing snacks and placing 
incense burners on the floor. A Berber or- 
chestra showed up and there was occa- 
sional dancing and singing. Scorch, in- 
cense and music do not necessarily make 
an American hungry, but Claude had 
warned the feast would be spectacular. 

And here it came. 

A tureen of soup first, with lamb and 
lentils and lemon. Then shish kebab. 
Then a smoking platter of lamb knuck- 
les with artichokestalksand lemon. Then 
a huge bowl of meatballs with lightly 
fried eggs on top, floating on a mixture 
of paprika or chili pepper. Tex-Mex- 
Moroc, I thought. Next came an equal- 
ly large serving of whole chickens high- 
ly seasoned and swimming in juices. This 
was followed by an entire barbecued 
Iamb. Then came the couscous, served 
on this occasion as a dessert with pow- 
dered sugar. Finally, there was fruit and 
hot mint tea. 

We dined Moroccan style, which 
means that one eats only with the thumb 
and first two fingers of the right hand. 
Just reach in and rip it out. 

For a napkin there is only your very 
own huge loaf of crusty bread. You 
wipe your hand on it, or tear off chunks 
and dip it in the bowls and platters. Mo- 
roccans know where the best pieces of 
barbecued lamb and seasoned chicken 
are. My hand followed theirs, to the 
point, in fact, that one or two of them 
began to pull off delicate, lean slivers of 


meat and offer them to me. “Fine. Sure 

is, ” I said. 

To say the least, it was the best meal 
I’ve ever had. 

And so when Hassan asked how our 
dinner was last night, I couldn't resist 
preempting Claude. 

“It was marvelous,” I said. “And what 
I think I’ll do is cut off my right hand 
and open a restaurant in New York.” 

His Majesty laughed and repeated the 
remark to some aides. 

“He likes a joke," I told Claude. 

Along about here, the king’s golf suf- 
fered a bit. From the 5th or 6th tee he 
hooked a high one over the palace wall 
and onto the Boulevard dcs Saadiens. 

“Golf go away. Monsieur Har-moan," 
he said to Claude. 

“Golf will come back,” Harmon 
smiled. 

Whereupon the king hooked another 
high one over the wall. 

“Very bad,” he said. 

"Golf comes and goes," said Claude. 

Whereupon the king hooked still a 
third drive over the wall. 

“Golf is gone,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

“Golf will come back," said Claude. 

“When?” I said to Claude. 

King Hassan finished out the nine 
holes in something like 43. He hit a few 
more bad shots, but he also hit some 
good ones, including a fine three-wood 
to the last green, where he picked up 
his fifth par of the round. 

He went then to the practice tec, chat- 
ted with his friends for a moment, signed 
a few documents, read through some pa- 
pers an aide handed him and then began 
soaring several practice shots off into 
the distance. 

They were remarkably straight. 

The king looked up and smiled. 

“Golf come back,” he said. 

As we were driven back to our hotel 
in Fez, we passed along the Boulevard 
dcs Saadiens. Through the car window 
I saw an Arab in a djellaba sitting cross- 
legged on the grass looking at an object 
in his hand. 

It was most likely a golf ball that 
had “King Hassan II” engraved on 

it. But the Arab would not know 

what it was, I figured. And he would 
never understand what it might mean 
to his country. end 
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Crossroads. 

Where are you going from here? 

You could spend the rest of your life 
helping men like you and companies like 
yours manage their finances. 

You could spend the rest of your life being 
your own boss and seeing more of your 
family. 

You could spend the rest of your life in a 
rewarding career as one of the most highly 
trained, respected, and honored life 
insurance professionals in the country. 

You could qualify as a Mass Mutual agent. 


You could write our President, James R. Martin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 01101 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


DESIGN FOR SPORT 


DOWNTOWN The crisp look of modern urban design- on a two-story 

scale— is reflected in these vacation beach 

TAKES A TRIP houses conceived by Architect Harry Bates, 

| who came to the theme in the middle of a career devoted to bigger 
“ things. Bates houses always look more massive than they really are. 

SEASHORE Built of cypress and cedar - rough-cut materials that can 

withstand the elements— these dwellings will last a lifetime 




The back of the house (below) is level 
with the dunes, reached by a flying 
bridge. Living room with glass walls 
on two sides runs from front to back. 


The rugged structure below offers a 
breezeway through the center that ties 
swimming pool to sea and blunts the 
force of Fire Island wind and water. 


CONTINUED 


DESIGN FOR SPORT continued 



Stormproof house above is built of ce- 
dar, inside and out. A ramp connects 
house with a walkway. Walls facing 
neighbors are wmdowless for privacy. 


Bedroom walls are white-stained cedar, 
floors of whitened oak. Windows at each 
end look over bay and ocean. House 
is decorated in Marimekko fabrics. 







Family room (above) of house at right 
has knotted cedar walls, rubbed oak 
floor and a kitchen opening onto living 
area. Counters are black vinyl "slate." 


The house, another Fire Island getaway, 
is owned by family of enthusiastic sail- 
ors. Exterior cedar walls are free of 
knots, which can poo in damp weather. 
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BOOKS 

ABOUT 

SPORTS 


THE DALLAS COWBOYS 
AND THE NFL 

By Donald Chipman, Robert Calvert, 
and Randolph Campbell. Foreword by 
Tex Schramm. At last, here is a "differ- 
ent kind of book about professional 
football.” This is not merely a collec- 
tion of x's and o’s or first downs or 
touchdowns, it is the inside story of the 
leadership, organization, and manage- 
ment behind the team that helps ensure 
competition on the field Sunday after- 
noon. As well as being an account of 
big business and popular culture. The 
Dallas Cowboys and the NFL is re- 
warding reading for any true fan of 
professional football. Illustrated $6.95 

AMERICAN BASEBALL 

Volume I: From Gentlemen's Sport to 
the Commissioner System 
Volume II: From the Commissioners 
to Continental Expansion 
By David Quintin Voigt. Mr. Voigt’s 
study of the “national pastime” is more 
than baseball history, for during the 
years the game has made its greatest 
strides, the American people also ob- 
tained an increasing amount of time to 
enjoy it. Readers will find engrossing 
details of personalities, teams, and ma- 
jor games in this bonk, and sociologists 
will find much of it important to the 
study of man’s leisure. Single volume: 
$7.95, Set: $13.95. 

Available through 
your favorite bookstore 

University 
!§§ of Oklahoma 
Press 

1005 Asp Avenue 
Norman. Oklahoma 73069 


DESIGN FOR SPORT continued 


HE SHRINKS BIG BUILDINGS TO SIZE 


The thing that makes Harry Bates dif- 
ferent is his approach: he is a former sky- 
scraper builder who now designs sport 
houses. Bates brings to a one-family, 
two-story beach house the same lessons 
he learned while working as a young ar- 
chitect in the New York offices of Skid- 
more Owings & Merrill, those big-scale 
builders of skyscrapers. He joined the 
architectural firm in 1955, fresh from 
North Carolina Stale University, and 
worked on the plans for three original 
and striking New York City structures— 
the Chase Manhattan Bank in Wall 
Street and the Pcpsi-Cola and Union 
Carbide Buildings on Park Avenue. 

"The 10 years I spent with Skidmore 
taught me discipline,” he says. "What 
was really exciting was that in the last 
couple of years I was thete the firm be- 
gan to discard and pare down. Lots of 
superfluous detail disappeared from their 
plans, frills were gone and they began 
to cut through to the design essentials." 

Spurred by that theme. Bates began 
to do the same sort of thing when he 
opened his own office in the city. He 
built a vacation house for himself, us- 
ing the cheapest, roughest materials 
available at the time. Cypress was then 
the least expensive wood and— although 
it has risen in cost since the first Bales 
beach house — he still likes to use it for 
its rough hewn, sturdy quality. 

But Bates started to feel boxed in. that 
his designs w ere becoming too symmetri- 
cal- a throwback to his early Skidmore 
days. "My first real break with tradition 
came with the house I designed for Dor- 
othy Levy," says the architect. (This is 
the Fire Island beach house on page 42.) 
Approaching the new job, lie found that 
half the Levy property had been washed 
away by a hurricane and that a swimming 
pool took up a large slice of what was left. 
Sizing up the remaining small piece of 
land, Bates designed a three-bedroom 
house, 1 8 feet by 38 feet, but he hung onto 
the plans for 10 days before showing 
them to Mrs. Levy, "because they were 
so completely different from anything I 
had ever done before. 

"But she loved it,” Bates recalls. "And 
it made me think that my new approach 
was right after all. 1 owe her a lot." 

Eighteen months and six houses later 
Bates built the house on page 43. "This 


was a house for very contemporary peo- 
ple,” he says. "The Elliot Regens love 
Long Island and such things as duck 
shooting. I knew exactly the kind of 
place they needed.” For Dr. Jeff Davis 
and his wife Virginia, who spend most 
of their leisure time sailing, he designed 


a a 



Harry Bates surveys one of his designs. 


a cool cedar house on a large piece of 
ocean property on Fire Island (page 44). 
"Harry is ready to adapt his plans to 
your personal needs," says Virginia Da- 
vis. "If they're not what you want he'll 
change them, and the result will still be 
marvelous and it will still be his.” 

All the Bales beach houses are clear- 
ly his work. "In the final analysis this 
is Harry's house," says Barry Schilit, 
whose Fire Island house ( page 45) is 
practically next door to the Davises. 

Bates houses require a minimum of 
maintenance. Everything works: doors 
are solid, windows fit and there are no 
drafts. Outside showers keep sand out 
of the house, and, if it does get tracked 
in, it doesn't show on the bleached floors. 
There is plenty of storage space and a 
lot of built-ins so that nobody needs to 
drag out all sorts of furniture from town. 
A Bates house is not ruinously expen- 
sive, either. All these houses cost less 
than S27 a square foot, the first two 
less than S20. 

— Pamela Knight 
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Bendix 


the worry 


Drivers who follow too closely have a way of causing 
accidents, Especially in panic-stop situations. 

Bendix has a way of preventing all this. Bendix 
adaptive braking. 

More than present antiskid systems, Bendix 
adaptive braking not only prevents wheel-locking 
skids, it reduces stopping distances on most types 
of road surfaces as well. Dry, wet, snowy, ice- 
covered, the works. And through it all, there's no 
Joss of steering ability or directional stability, since 
wheel lockup just can't happen. 


Bendix is working to increase traffic safety other 
ways as well. Adaptive speed control, for instance, 
harnesses the sensing capability of radar to auto- 
matically maintain safe intervals between cars. 

Fact is, we could write a book about the things 
we're doing to help make cars safer, more de- 
pendable and easier to service. 

So we have. Called "The Seventies," it's yours 
just by writing: Vice President, Automotive 
Marketing, The Bendix Corporation, Southfield, 
Michigan 48075. 


Bendix. 






Its not a racing tire -it just looks like one 

Its a 60 series tire — only 60% 
high as it is wide. A fu 1 1 eight AAAjjg 

inches of rubber on the road. 1 

^ Low cord angle, reverse Wfj!f fKJg&jp- \(B 
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MAYA MORIN, Italian film actress, appears in Federico Fellini's SATYRICON. 

1 Her "Galliano Gold" gown is by famed Italian designer Biki of Milan. Photographed at "Palatine Hill," Rome. 


PEOPLE 


INDIANS IN— 

® Ranking way down there 
with the Frito Bandito and 
Little Black Sambo was the 
Stanford Indian, according to 
critics. Associate Dean Doug- 
las Davis in particular. So 
when Athletic Director Chuck 
Taylor and Coach John Ral- 
ston agreed — as did the Indian 
students on campus — Stan- 
ford decided to move forward 
by going back to its 1930 em- 
blem. This one shows a Plains 
Indian reminiscent of the gen- 
tleman who used to grace the 
penny, a nobler Red Man by 
far than the cartoon. Nice ges- 
ture. But no guarantee that it 
will help Stanford get to the 
Rose Bowl. 

Also engaged in correcting the 
Indian image is Jim Thorpe's 
son Jack, who was not hap- 
py about Burt Lancaster's 
portrayal of his dad in that 
1951 movie. Jim was played 
as “a young man, already sad, 
and drinking a lot. But he was 
a real warmhearted person — 
and a practical joker,” his son 
says. Young Thorpe has 
formed a group of Indian 
dancers to perform at schools 
and clubs and he gives a brief 
talk. "Indians have a great 
sense of humor,” Thorpe ob- 
serves, "and I don’t think 
they’re much different from 
anybody else.” 

—AND INDIANS OUT 
Cleveland's. 

Cigarettes in his belt, like any 
good old country boy, and 
strummin’ on his nine-iron 
was country music singer Jerry 
Reed with Mr. Guitar himself, 
Chet Atkins. What were they up 
to? Well, breakin' ground at 
Crockett Springs National Golf 
and Country Club, a supcrcham- 
pionship layout being designed 
by Touring Pro Bruce Devlin 
and Architect Bob Von Haggc. 
Included among the country- 
western performers (most of I 



whom are golf fanatics) helping 
finance the project arc such note- 
worthy backers as Glen Camp- 
bell, Bobby Goldsboro, Floyd 
Cramer and Archie Campbell. 
And where is Crockett Springs? 
Just down the road a piece from 
Nashville. Where else? 

Clown is a revealing biography 
of Hot Rod Hundley, the for- 
mer basketball star who, as a 
blurb for the book succinctly 
puts it, "finally got the ax for 
his extracurricular activities.” 
To this his wife, Flo, has add- 
ed: “If all Rod’s girl friends buy 
the book, we'll get rich.” Also 
his bartenders. With Hundley’s 
reputation as a man-about- 
towns well established, his list- 
ing of the bars and nightclubs 
he most enjoys merits some at- 
tention. As a people-to-people 
service, here arc some of Hund- 
ley’s recommended hangouts. 
Atlanta: Sans Souci, Windjam- 
mer. Baltimore: Sweeney’s, 
The Wishing Well, boston: The 
Point After. Detroit: Lindcll 
AC. Chicago: Store Annex 
Lounge, Butch McGuire’s Tav- 
ern. los angeles: La Marina, 
King’s X. Milwaukee: Crazy 
Horse, Victor's, new york: Jil- 
ly’s. Mister Laffs. philadel- I 


phia: The Two-Four Club, san 
diego: Bullcy’s (in La Jolla), 
The Village Inn. san Francis- 
co: Ricksha Cocktail Lounge. 
End of book review. 

Political Double Fault of The 
Week: 

Some of the mail-order re- 
quests for seats at the Pacific- 
Southwest tennis tournament 
in Los Angeles were answered 
with a little extra touch. In ad- 
dition to the tickets, the re- 
plies included a separate mes- 
sage entitled: "George Mur- 
phy, Friend of Tennis.” The 
message went on to describe 
the California Senator’s really 
keen interest in tennisand oth- 
er sports and concluded with 
the hope that he will find “ex- 
pressions of thanks for it.” 
Golly, yes. How about, “Well, 
I’m voting for the other fella, 
Senator. But thanks for being 
a friend of tennis.” 

Singer Joey Heatherton has con- 
fided that she and husband* 
Lance Rentzel have been abiding 
by the Dallas Cowboys' training 
rules. “He and all the other boys 
have to be tucked into their little 
beds early," she says prettily, 

‘ ‘and what can a wife do?” Not a 
whole lot, actually, when a wife 
is performing at the Plaza Hotel 
in New York City and the hus- 
band's little bed is in Dallas. 

“It is the menialiiy of the per- 
son I can’t understand,” says 
former Grand Prix Driver In- 
nes Ireland, speaking of Eng- 
land’s phantom sniper of the M 
(for motorway) 4. The sniper 
got him in the windscreen, add- 
ing Ireland’s Mercedes 280 SE 
to a list of some SO cars and 
buses winged with an air rifie. 
As Ireland said, indignantly, 
“It’s so incredibly dangerous — 
it just wants somebody to lose 
control when a windscreen 
breaks." When he’d simmered 
down, ex-racer Ireland allowed 
as how "I’m not doing very 


much at the moment. I’m sort 
of thinking of various things.” 
Like going back to the relative 
calm of Brands Hatch or Wat- 
kins Glen, where at least they 
don’t shoot at the drivers with 
air rifles? 

Phillic Pilcher Chris Short got 
off to a logy start this year, but 
lately he has looked more like 
the 20-game winner of 1966, 
thanks to Manager Frank Luc- 
chesi, who told Short he was too 
fat. Short saw the light, lost 
weight and got his fastball back. 
But how did he diet? “1 went 
to bourbon and whiskey,” Short 
says. "Beer's the thing that puts 
weight on you. You drink bour- 
bon with water, you don’t put 
weight on.” Short cites his re- 
cent record as proof of his the- 
ory. About 100 proof. 

♦ Comic Shelley Berman is writ- 
ing the script for a Peggy Flem- 
ing-Jean-Claude Killy TV spe- 
cial, sec, and to get into the spir- 
it of the thing he is learning to 
ice skate. “And now I under- 
stand the true meaning of Amer- 
ican democracy,” he says, "be- 
cause I’m standing up against 
descent.” Got that? Standing up 
against . . . well, maybe there’ll 
be a good show on one of the 
other channels. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Sandy Treadwell 


Not such a bad scene at all 


Kent State’s self-proclaimed freaks attended the game against Ohio 
University to mock it but wound up cheering along with the squares 


T hey unfurled a banner made of two 
white sheets and placed it near the 20- 
yard line. It read freaks say go gold- 
en flashes. At the moment Kent State 
was going nowhere in its season open- 
er. trailing Mid-American Conference 
opponent Ohio University 14-0 at half- 
time. The group, those self-proclaimed 
freaks, had intended to spend the af- 
ternoon playfully mocking the game. 
After all, how could the scene — Band 
Day, a comic-strip-inspired mascot 
named Grog, cheerleaders and football 
players — remain relevant on the campus 
where less than five months ago a Stu- 
dent-National Guard confrontation left 
four dead and nine wounded. 

But in spite of themselves the freaks 
became caught up in the game. A 47- 
yard punt return, two second-half touch- 
down drives and suddenly they were in- 


volved. One member stood and began 
imitating the arm movements of a cheer- 
leader, his blond hair falling across his 
shirt collar as he performed the exag- 
gerated gestures. A coed seated directly 
behind him watched and became angry. 
“Slop it!” she told him. "Didn't you 
know that Abbie Hoffman was once a 
cheerleader?" The dissident looked back 
at the sorority girl, and both of them 
burst into delighted laughter. The Kent 
State rally fell short, Ohio winning 24- 
14, but for a moment, down near the 20- 
yard line, the horrible memory of May 4 
was forgotten, and the school had pulled 
itself together again. 

The day before the game the Kent 
State coach, Dave Puddington, was 
eating a steak in a restaurant just off 
campus. His hair was cut military 
length, a habit retained from four 



years as a Navy fighter pilot in Ko- 
rea. where he won two Air Medals. Pud- 
dington is a man who describes him- 
self as "what you’d call a square" — a 
nondrinking, nonsmoking, nonswearing 
member of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. "He is Mr. Naive Unbe- 
lievable," says Sports Information Di- 
rector Paul Schlcmmer. "He honestly 
believes in God, mother and apple 
pie. He's refreshing. There's no cynicism 
in him at all.” 

The afternoon of May 4 is still very 
vivid to Puddington. His office is lo- 
cated in Memorial Gymnasium, the 
building where the Guardsmen were bil- 
leted. "I was shocked," he said. "It 
wasn’t until sometime the next month 
that 1 snapped out of it.” 

The campus tragedy forced Pudding- 
ton and his staff of assistants to work fu- 
riously to save the school's football pro- 
gram. Ironically, the national letter of 
intent had been mailed to prospects the 
morning of the tragedy. The staff called 
the homes of all 24 boys, speaking 
first to the parents and then to the ath- 
letes. After two days they managed to 
convince the entire list to enroll at 
Kent State despite what had happened. 

Puddington was also faced with an el- 
igibility problem. When Kent State was 
closed by a Portage County injunction 
just four hours after the shooting, it 
became a correspondence school. "We 
had 75 players with incomplete records," 
Puddington said. “They had to mail 
in their finals, and a lot of the exams 
spent the summer unopened on pro- 
fessors’ desks. We had a tough time 
presenting our eligibility list to the 
MAC by the end of July." As it was, 
his starting tailback and center became 
eligible only five days before the game. 

The closing of school cost the uni- 
versity SI. 5 million, much of it spent in 
refunding student room-and-board mon- 
ey. Every activity on the campus was af- 
fected. Puddington canceled plans for a 
season-ticket promotion called Flash Fe- 
ver. aimed at filling the new seats at Me- 
morial Stadium with at least 10.000 new 
fans. (There were 14.500 at the game Sat- 
urday, an average crowd.) Travel ex- 
penses were cut — buses, not planes, to 
away games this year. The football bro- 
chure was printed on just 40 pages and 
contained one photograph — a black- 

contimird 
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We have a brand new life policy 
for people under 30 called 
"Young Horizons.” And when 
we say new, we mean new, 
because it’ll do things for you 
no other policy ever has. 

It starts off by giving you the 
protection you need at a price 
that's almost a steal. More 
important, it's protection that 


automatically goes up step by 
step as you need more— and can 
afford more. 

Then something remarkable 
happens: 

As your children marry, and 
your responsibilities shrink, your 
insurance needs decrease. So we 
reduce your coverage. And your 
premiums will shrink, too. You’ll 


automatically have more money 
to enjoy your new leisure. And 
still have a base of protection 
that builds cash savings, and 
that's all paid up at 65. 

The younger you are now, 
the more "Young Horizons” can 
accomplish. So why not call 
your local /Etna agent before you 
get a day older. 




Noi yet available in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 


OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 



FOOTBALL S WEEK continued 


and-white cover picture of the team's 
star. Fullback Don Nottingham. 

As fall practice began the Kent players 
were issued temporary identification 
cards to show to security officers guard- 
ing the campus. And, as the Ohio U. game 
approached, Puddington saw patrol cars 
driving around the field late at night. 

"Our football team was the first stu- 
dent group back on campus this fall," 
Puddington said as he finished his din- 
ner, "and tomorrow’s game starts the 
regular school year. There is terrific di- 
vision, not only among students but be- 
tween the city of Kent and the univer- 
sity as well. We feel that football can 
help bring these people together." 

His athletes share their coach's be- 
lief. Perhaps Phil Witherspoon, a run- 
ning back from Altoona, Pa., sums up 
the team's hopes better than anyone. 
"We’re together,” he says. "The peo- 
ple around here will never forget that 
day. But we feel that we can try to steer 
them away from it. If we can win may- 
be some townspeople will watch us and 
some students also. Maybe we can help 
get them thinking straight again.” 


THE WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


SOUTH 

1. MISSISSIPPI (1-0) 

2. FLORIDA (2-0) 

3. AUBURN (1-0) 

With only a few seconds left on the clock 
in Baton Rouge, the highly regarded Tigers 
of Louisiana State had a seemingly safe 18- 
13 lead over Texas A&M. The LSU fans 
were beginning to make their way toward 
the exits — but wait, what was this? Here 
was A&M's LexJames, the sophomore quar- 
terback with the matinee-cowboy name, 
dinging the ball into the sky. And here came 
an LSU defender to intercept and end the 
game — but, oops, he overran the ball, which 
dropped right into the hands of Hugh Mc- 
Elrcy, the Aggies' tiny (5' 7", 170) split 
end. And, as that gentleman put it later, 
"All I could think was that I had to out- 
run everybody." Which he did, to give the 
Aggies a 20-18 upset. 

It was LSU's first opening loss at home 
since 1957 and the Tigers’ first ever under 
Coach Charlie McClendon, who could only 


look at the scoreboard and groan: "We 
were in the right defense but went for the 
ball instead of the man and gave away the 
big play.” 

The Tigers led 12-3 going into the final 
quarter, but the Aggies took the lead with 
10 quick points. First came a field goal by 
Pat McDermott (who docs not wear a shoe 
on his kicking foot), and then Linebacker 
Mike Lord, who comes from Baton Rouge, 
recovered an LSU fumble to set up a TD 
pass from James to End Homer May. Nev- 
ertheless, the game still seemed to be LSU’s 
when Mark Lumpkin kicked a 2l-yard field 
goal with 2:34 left and added one from 31 
yards with 45 seconds to go. Then came 
the bomb that gave the Aggies what Coach 
Gene Stallings called "as big a win for Tex- 
as A&M as any, at least since I’ve been 
here." Well, Gene should enjoy it while he 
can. This week the Aggies meet Ohio State. 
In Columbus. Gulp. 

Another upset occurred in Lexington, 
where the Kentucky Wildcats surprised Lynn 
Dickey and Kansas State 16-3 — thanks in 
part, at least, to Coach John Ray. After Ken- 
tucky's opening loss to North Carolina, Ray 
said, “I was ashamed of our defense." He 
spent the week trying to gain some pride in 
it. Well, not only did it slop Kansas State 
with a minus-93 yards rushing, it also in- 
tercepted three passes and recovered two 
fumbles, the second by Linebacker Wilbur 
Hackctt with 47 seconds left that stopped 
K-Statc's last gasp and led to a Kentucky 
TD on the final play of the game. Though 
Dickey completed 20 of 30 passes for 224 
yards, he also was dumped four times for 
losses of 44 yards and had to leave the 
game because of sore ribs. The win ended 
Kentucky's seven-game losing streak. 

In Memphis Archie Manning of Ole Miss 
opened in routine fashion — which is to say 
spectacular. Although the Memphis State 
defense was set to stop his end sweeps, Man- 
ning — or "Broadway Archie," as the latest 
button has it — still scored two TDs and 
passed for another as the Rebels won 47- 
13. Before turning over the quarterbacking 
to two understudies, Manning gained 44 
yards rushing and completed 17 of 22 pass- 
es for 180 yards. 

Auburn and Tennessee warmed up for 
their game this week with easy victories. 
With Quarterback Pat Sullivan hitting 15 
of 24 passes for 241 yards, the Tigers' 33- 
14 win over Southern Mississippi was so me- 
chanical that even Coach Shug Jordan was 
bored. "We looked like an old baseball play- 
er who has been up 3,000 limes," said Jor- 
dan. "It was just another time at bat." At 
Knoxville SMU's Chuck Hixson wasn't real- 
ly sharp— he completed 20 of 38 but threw 
the ball everywhere except into the end 
zone — and Tennessee made Bill Battle's 
coaching debut a success by taming the Mus- 
tangs 28-3. The week got off to a bad start 
for Florida Coach Doug Dickey- On Tues- 


day sophomore Linebacker Fred Abbott 
quit, saying he could not play Dickey's un- 
emotional brand of football. But the Ga- 
tors came back to chew up Mississippi State 
34-13, with Quarterback John Reaves ac- 
counting for 272 yards passing and two TDs. 
In the Atlantic Coast Conference impressive 
North Carolina beat NC State 19-0 for its 
second straight. South Carolina defeated 
Wake Forest 43-7 and Duke outlasted Mary- 
land 13-12. Georgia Tech moved past Flor- 
ida State 23-13 for victory No. 2. 


MIDWEST 

1. NEBRASKA (1-0-1) 

2. NOTRE DAME (1-0) 

3. MISSOURI (2-0) 

Football teams have been known to go to 
ridiculous lengths to win, but Colorado did 
something new. Before the Buffaloes beat 
Indiana 16-9, seven members of the defense 
shaved their heads. "It kinda signifies what 
football means to us," said Safely John ( Bad 
Dude) Stearns. O.K., John, but while we're 
trying to figure that one out, why did Col- 
orado stop in the end zone on the way to 
its dressing room after the game and do 
wind sprints? "It's a team-spirit tyre thing," 
Stearns said. "We call it the ‘Jingle Jan- 
gle.' One Jingle Jangle is from the back of 
the end zone to the goal line and back. We 
did five. It definitely helps. Everybody likes 
it, and it gave us a boost for next week. 
We're thinking Penn State.” 

Of course, it will take more than a few 
bald heads and Jingle Jangles for the Buffs 
to upset Penn State this week in Boulder, 
especially after the way they played against 
inexperienced Indiana. The Hoosicrs led 
their visitors 24-19 in first downs and 78-73 
in plays, but Colorado used Dave Haney's 
three field goals and a little razzle-dazzle to 
win. The Bulls' only TD, a nine-yard pass 
from Jim Brattcn to Marv Whitaker, was 
set up by Wide Receiver Steve Dal Porto's 
47-yard run on a reverse. Said Colorado 
Coach Eddie Crowder, "You just have to 
run some kind of misdirected play today 
against the defenses being used.” 

In Columbia, Missouri floundered with- 
out a point for the entire first half, then un- 
leashed its own version of Mr. Inside and 
Mr. Outside to crush Minnesota 34-12. Pow- 
erful Tailback Joe Moore ran over the Go- 
phers for three TDs (his 156 yards in 31 
carries put him within eight yards of the all- 
time Missouri career rushing record of 2,030 
yards). But speedy Mel Gray (he does the 
100 in 9.2) was the man who tore it open 
for the Tigers, going 36 yards for their sec- 
ond TD on a flanker reverse. In other games 
involving Big Eight teams Kansas lost to 
Texas Tech 23-0 for Jim Carlcn's second 
win as the Red Raiders' coach, and Okla- 
continued 
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The only sure way to tell if you like 
Bourbon is to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Well, one reason is because we season 
Old Fitz with a "whisper of wheat” instead 
of the rye commonly used in other Bourbons. 
It’s not just ordinary wheat, either, but soft 
winter wheat. 


That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow 
nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the 
one-of-a-kind, a Bourbon different from all 
the rest. 

No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
say they don’t know any better. 


If you’re not a 
Bourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you haven’t 
tasted Old Fitz* 




Old Fitzgerald 
86 8 Prime 

Never aged less than 7 years. 


STITZEL-WELLER • AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849* 86.8 PROOF • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


homa — back to playing all-round football 
now that Steve Owens and his constant line 
smashes have gone on to the pros — defeat- 
ed Wisconsin 21-7. Quarterback Jack Mil- 
dren completed eight of 13 passes, and an 
additional Sooner hero was its Indian mas- 
cot, Little Red. Benched last year because 
some Indian groups felt he was degrading 
their race. Little Red made a surprise ap- 
pearance at the start of the second half, 
and the Sooncrs, trailing 7-0, ripped off 
three TDs. 

After Michigan's coach. Bo Schcmbcch- 
ler, had a heart attack and missed the Rose 
Bowl, you would think the Wolverines would 
want to make things easy for Bo this sea- 
son. So what happens? In their opener 
against Arizona the Wolverines nursed a 
one-point lead until the final three minutes, 
then got a TD and a field goal for a 20-9 
win in Ann Arbor. “I was really nervous,” 
said Schembcchler, “I’ve got to learn to con- 
trol myself.” 

Having disposed of Northwestern 35-14 
in an easy opener, Notre Dame now pre- 
pares for this week's foe, Purdue, which 
has dominated the Irish for three straight 
years. Notre Dame will be heavily favored 
to end that streak, but there was an om- 
inous new name in Lafayette. Chuck Piebes, 
a sophomore walk-on from Valhalla, N.Y., 
engineered the Boilermakers to a 15-0 win 
over Texas Christian for the new head coach. 
Bob DcMoss. Could Piebes be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dawson-Griese-Phipps? "He made 
some mistakes," said DcMoss, "but he also 
made some great calls." 

In the Mid-American Conference, Toledo 
defeated Buffalo 27-6 for its 13th straight. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (1-0) 

2. TEXAS A&M (2-0) 

3. ARKANSAS (1-1) 

While Houston was mastering Syracuse 
(page 22), Texas began its defense of the na- 
tional championship with a crunching 56- 
15 defeat of California. It was hot in Aus- 
tin, 90", and in Memorial Stadium it was 
more like 130 . Perhaps it was the heat 
and perhaps not, but the fact is that two Cal- 
ifornia backs ran into each other trying to 
catch the opening kickoff— and that was 
about as exciting as the Golden Bears were 
all day. Texas fans enjoyed watching Steve 
Worstcr, the Longhorns' fine fullback, and 
Eddie Phillips, who looked like a morc- 
than-suitable replacement for James Street 
at quarterback. 

Phillips, a 6' senior from Mesquite, Tex- 
as, ran Coach Darrell Royal's triple-option 
formations very well. He fed the ball to Wor- 
ster for three TDs, scored twice himself and 
gained 129 yards on only nine carries. "Phil- 


lips has waited a long time for this," said 
Royal, who could not conceal his pride in 
the offense. "Any team we play can stop 
Worster— if they are willing to pay the 
price,” he said. "Or they can stop us going 
wide — if they are willing to let Worster rip 
'em up the middle.” 

In Little Rock, Arkansas used a safety in 
the third quarter as the pivot to a 23-7 win 
over stubborn Oklahoma State. With the 
score tied 7-7, the Cowboys' Jim Bcnicn 
went back into his end zone to punt. The 
snap from Center Bob Bridges went over 
Bcnien's head and into the hands of the 
fans in the end-zone seats. That gave the 
Razorbacks an automatic safety and put 
them ahead 9-7. Arkansas took the en- 
suing free kick and made it 16-7 when 
Bill Burnett scored on a pro sweep. Bur- 
nett also scored the Hogs' last touchdown 
for a Southwest Conference career record 
of 40. Arkansas' Chuck Dicus caught five 
passes to become the school's alltimc top 
receiver. And Quarterback Bill Montgomery 
completed II of 14, with two clearly 
dropped, in a fine comeback from his er- 
ratic performance in the Razorbacks" open- 
ing loss to Stanford. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (1-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (2-0) 

3. BOSTON COLLEGE (1-0) 

Near the end of Penn State’s 55-7 victory 
over Navy, Coach Joe Patcrno was pacing 
up and down before his bench, shoutirg: 
“Who hasn't been in yet?” 

“I haven't," said a player. 

"Well, gel in there at tight end," said 
Paterno. 

"But I'm a tackle.” 

“Well, that's close enough.” 

And so the tackle went in at tight end, 
which gives you a fair idea of how easily 
the Nittany Lions extended their unbeaten 
streak to 31 and their winning streak to 23 — 
both the longest in the nation. Behind se- 
nior Quarterback Mike Cooper, the Lions’ 
offense looked even more explosive than it 
had last season. Cooper passed for two 
touchdowns and scored one himself, and 
he proved his leadership by driving State 
across the goal four times in the second pe- 
riod. Said Navy Coach Rick Forzano, "My 
mother probably could have thrown the foot- 
ball with all the protection he had, but Coo- 
per did thread it very well.” 

What especially pleased Patcmo was his 
defense. Even with seven new men Penn 
State held Navy to 122 yards in total of- 
fense, and the defense also accounted for 
three TDs, with a recovered fumble, an in- 
terception and Halfback Mike Smith's 50- 
yard punt return. “It was one of the finest 


opening games any State team has played 
since I've been here," said Paterno. 

Eligible this season for the Lambert Tro- 
phy (awarded annually to the best team in 
the East), West Virginia easily defeated Rich- 
mond 49-10. Quarterback Mike Sherwood 
completed nine of 10 passes before being 
relieved, while Pete Wood rushed for 157 
yards and caught five passes for 49 more. 
Afterward Bobby Bowden, West Virginia's 
new coach, said: "Our goal is to be No. 
1." They play Penn State Oct. 31. 

Old Pitt Stadium had a new look: As- 
troTurf, brick red Tartan track, walls and 
ramps freshly painted blue and gold. The 
most interesting new look, however, was in 
the Panthers themselves, who pushed UCLA 
around quite a bit before finally succumbing 
24-1 5. Even after star Linebacker Ralph Cin- 
drich was injured early in the game the Pan- 
thers made UCLA Coach Tommy Prothro 
sweat for his 100th victory. Sophomore John 
Hogan, the Irish son of a steelworker, out- 
dueled UCLA's Dennis Dummit, complet- 
ing 29 of 47 passes for 299 yards while 
Dummit was hitting 1 0 of 25 for 1 35. How- 
ever, the statistics did not reveal how cou- 
rageously Dummit rallied the Bruins in the 
third quarter for two touchdowns — and the 
game. 

At West Point, Army expected to have a 
breather against Baylor. The Bears were 0- 
10 last year, and they were thumped by Mis- 
souri 38-0 in this year's opener. So imagine 
the long gray looks when the Bears won 10- 
7. The stars were Matthew Williams, a soph- 
omore tailback who broke away in the third 
quarter for a 30-yard TD, and Mike Con- 
radt, whose 35-yard field goal provided the 
decisive points. At Villanova, the Wildcats 
put the ball into the air 56 times against Bos- 
ton College, but the Eagles completed the 
pass that won the game — a 78-yard play 
from Quarterback Frank Harris to Wide 
Receiver George Gill in the fourth quarter. 
BC ultimately won 28-21. 


WEST 

1. use (1-0-1) 

2. STANFORD (2-0) 

3. UCLA (2-0) 

“It was one of those games made to match 
two of the nation's superior forces," said 
Nebraska Coach Bob Dcvaney. "I like to 
think we’re one of the better teams in the 
nation. And 1 can assure you that USC is." 
He probably could not have got much of 
an argument from the 73,768 who sat in 
the Los Angeles Coliseum and watched his 
Cornhuskers, the favorite in the Big Eight, 
and Southern Cal, the Pacific Eight pick, 
battle to a 21-21 tie. The only argument, in 
fact, was this: Should USC Coach John 
McKay have gone for a two-point conver- 
eontinued 
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It’s like the man who drives it. The exception rather than the rule. 


Here's the one GT that isn't aimed at the ordinary man. Its new 
mag-style wheels, radial-ply tires, and sophisticated recessed 
grillework reflect someone who intuitively understands the grand 
touring spirit. Someone who looks for luxuries like molded 
bucket seats and pile carpeting. And driving features that 
make the rules. Like the 1798 cc. MG engine, rack-and- vffjv 
pinion steering, and race-proven suspension. That’s the uJEJ 
MGB/GT’70.The exceptional car for the exceptional man.^SEG 


For overseas delivery information, 
write British LeyJand Motors Inc.. 
Leonia. N.J. 07605. 
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Fred V^ndorf laughed when Dynamics 
said he’d make $400 the first week. 


Now he’s laughing all the way to the bank. 

Fred made $500 that first week. This year he'll top $25,000. And 
that’s typical. A fast-moving man gets a chance to move fast with 
Dynamics, Inc. 

Dynamics specializes in discovering untapped markets that will 
pay off in a national sales effort. We’re heavily committed to one 
right now. That’s why Fred Wendorf was willing to dig into his 
savings to become one of our distributors. And why he’s buying 
a Mercedes 280 SL. 

We’re growing fast, and the right man can grow with us. A man like 
you, who’s ready to invest in an exciting, rewarding future. A man 
who’s ready to make it on his own. As his own boss. With his own 
business. Right now. 

If you’re ready to shoot for the big money while you’re still young 
enough to enjoy it, take a look at Dynamics. And let us take a 
look at you. Send in the coupon. And watch things happen. 
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If you'd like to know more about Dynamics, Inc., 
fill out this coupon and mail it to: 

Rick Goings, President 
Dynamics, Inc. 

Box 5689 
Dept. S-9 

Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 


Name 
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sion after the Trojans' last touchdown? 

That score, drawing the Trojans within a 
point, at 20-21, came with. 6:44 left, USC's 
strong Clarence Davis bulling the ball in 
from the nine to complete an 80-yard drive, 
instead of going for two points, McKay 
went for the sure thing — Ron Ayala's extra- 
point kick- “A tie is better than a loss," 
said McKay afterward. 

If Devaney seemed more disappointed 
than McKay ("Hell, no, I'm not satisfied 
with a tie," he said), it was understandable. 
After a 14-14 tie at halftime the Huskcrs 
took a 21-14 lead in the third period. Quar- 
terback Jerry Taggc, who had spent most 
of the week in the hospital with a ruptured 
vein in his leg, pitched out to Joe Orduna, 
who slipped around USC End Charlie Weav- 
er and took off on a 67-yard TD run. Early 
in the last period Nebraska missed a chance 
to build Us lead to 10 points when Kicker 
Paul Rogers flubbed what seemed to be an 
easy field-goal try from the 13-yard line. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the lineman: Kentucky Linebacker Wilbur 
Hackctt, a 5 4*. 185-pound senior, recovered 
a fumble and intercepted a pass as the Wild- 
cats upset Kansas State 16-3. The recovery 
stopped K-Statcand led to Kentucky's final TD. 

the back: Missouri Tailback Joe Moore, a 
6' I", 205-pound senior, gained 156 yards 
in 3 1 carries and scored three TDs in the 
Tigers' 34-12 win over Minnesota. Moore is 
eight yards away from the school rushing mark. 


"We figure he's automatic on one like that," 
said Devaney, "but it was a bad pass from 
center and the holder had a little problem." 

There were no problems in Palo Alto, 
where Jim Plunkett and Stanford eased past 
San Jose State 34-3. Plunkett completed 17 
of 29 passes for 302 yards. He now has a 
Pacific Eight record of 5,584 yards in total 
offense— and still has nine games to go. 
Although the Indians scored three of the 
first four times they had the ball, Plunkett 
said, “I think we were a little tired. But 
we'll be ready for Oregon this week." 

Last season Colorado State lost to Ar- 
izona State 79-7; last week the Sun Devils 
won by only 38-9. Quarterback Joe Spag- 
nola hit on 13 of 25 passes for 189 yards 
for the winners, and Dave Buchanan rushed 
for 313 yards in 20 carries. In Laramie, 
Wyo., Coach Lloyd Eaton and a record 
crowd of 24,541 were wondering what hap- 
pened to the Cowboys' defense. The Air 
Force gained 564 yards against the Cow- 
boys, Flanker Ernie Jennings caught eight 
passes for 235 yards — including a nice one- 
handed grab for an 80-yard TD play — and 
won 41-17. Said Eaton, "He makes catches 
he has no right to make." end 
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Why don’t they put GW 
Lark's Gas-Trap filteron me? 


It’s not such a dumb idea. 

Modern science uses a special type of charcoal granule 
to clean air. Lark’s Gas-Trap filter uses a special type to clean smoke. 

That’s why our Gas-Trap filter is so good at reducing certain harsh 
gases In cigarette smoke. We actually do a better job of it than any 
Other Major Brand you can buy. 

You might mention It to the Mayor the next time he stops by. 


new york jets 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CAAFE CASE— a handsome gold- 
embossed simulated pigskin 
case in a handy 9" x I2' r size 
that fits any bookshelf. 


PLAY BOOK— Edited by Weeb Ewbank. Coach of the 
New York Jets, the Play Book contains diagrams 
and descriptions of the basic pro offensive and 
defensive formations and plays to give the less 
experienced player a bettor understanding of pro 
football. 
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TEAM CHARTS— 26 big Play/Action cards (one ffer 
each pro team) featuring 9 offensive plays on one 
side, 6 defensive formations on the other. Play re 
suits for both offense and defense, based on a 
complete computer analysis of every play called 
by each team during a full pro season, have been 


THE FIELD— a colorful 11' 


x 18" board complete 
down marker, football, 


with playing field, "clock' , — 
yards-to-go indicator, and dice. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 

Now you can coach your favorite team in the most realistic football game ever devised. 


Here, finally, is a football game the whole family can enjoy— 
from the youngest fan to the most expert Monday Morning 
Quarterback. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football has it all— the strategy, 
thrills, options and suspense of the real thing— and yet it's as 
easy to play as any familiar board game. From your very first 
kickoff, you can start setting up actual game situations. You 
can pre-play next Sunday's game— or replay any of last 
week's games (and have a lot of fun second-guessing your 
favorite quarterback or coach). Or you can simply enjoy the 
excitement of coaching any one of the 26 teams through a 
realistic hour of pro action— using the Scouting Reports, Play / 
Action Charts. Play Book and Special Team Charts, plus your 
own knowledge of the game, to determine your game plan, 
select your plays and set your defensive formations. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football is based on real games 
played during the regular pro season. Information Concepts, 
!nc., the computer company that worked with the Macmillan 
Company to publish the famous 2,000-page Baseball En- 
cyclopedia, asked their computers to analyze every play run 
by every team during a full season of pro football. The com- 
puter print-outs were then converted to team-by-team per- 
formance charts from which the Play/ Action realism of the 
game is derived. Since each team’s actual strengths and 


weaknesses have been accurately integrated into the game, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL gives you the opportU- 
nityto find outwhatwould happen if you were coach orquarter- 
back and were calling your team's offensive and defensive 
plays. If you’ve always felt, for example, that your favorite 
team should be running the draw more, throwing the short 
pass with greater frequency, or calling the safety blitz on 
first down, here’s your chance to test your coaching ability 
and find out what would happen under amazingly realistic 
“game" conditions. The statistical accuracy and realism of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL assure even the most 
knowledgeable football fan of hours of exciting play based 
on real action. And the computerized simplicity of the game 
itself enables the younger or less experienced player to not 
only enjoy the fun of competition, but learn more about the 
pro game at the same time. 

Special Introductory Offer 

For a limited time only. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL 
is being offered to the readers of SI at a special introductory 
price of only $9.95. To take advantage of this special offer 
(the regular retail price of the game will be $12.50) simply 
complete the coupon below and mail it (along with your 
check or money order) to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED pro FOOT- 
BALL, 15 East 48th Street, New York, New York 10017. 



My □ check □ money order for $ 

is enclosed (please add 50« per game to 
cover postage and handling.) 


■ Sports Illustrated pro football 


15 East 48th Street 

New York , New York 10017 


Please send SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL game(s) at the 

special introductory price of S9.95 each. 


SCOUTING REPORTS— Each team chart also includes 
a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Scouting Report covering 
the team's strengths and weaknesses, both offense 
and defense. 



THE SUPERHOG 



This little piggy will gain weight 
faster than most other pigs, on less 
feed, and grow up meatier, besides. 
Now what would you call him? 

Our Farmers Hybrid subsidiary 
breeds pigs that grow up that way — 
consistently. Pigs sired by Farmers™ 
boars convert feed to meat 
faster and more efficiently than 
ordinary pigs. That means farmers 
market premium-grade hogs with 
meatier chops and hams. More 
important, it means the difference 
between breaking even and 


turning a healthy profit. 

At Farmers Hybrid, a boar is 
genetically selected and matched to a 
particular herd. When the boar mates 
with the sows in that herd, the large 
vigorous litters that result grow up 
leaner and command higher prices. 

It takes exceptional knowledge of 
swine genetics and a great deal of skill 
in pork production to develop a 
superior hog. But Farmers Hybrid 
doesn’t stop there. It’s also a leader 
in the highly sophisticated field of 
seed corn genetics. 


Monsanto’s interest in more 
efficient food production is even more 
extensive. It spans crop protection 
chemicals, plant foods, feed ingredients, 
mineral supplements and a special 
computerized ration planning service. 

Learn how Monsanto can help you 
in these dynamically growing areas. 
Write: Dept. 327A, Monsanto 
Company, 800 N. Lindbergh Blvd., 

St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 

Monsanto 



weight lifting /Herman Weiskopf 


High-ho, high -ho, it’s off to lift we go 

And, ho boy! were they ever high at the world championships in Columbus last week. In one of the big 
drug scandals in sport, nine medalists were disqualified when it was learned they had taken amphetamines 


I t might be said that the World Weight- 
lifting Championships, which were 
held in Columbus, Ohio last week, began 
on an upbeat. It might also be said that 
he who is up had better be prepared to be 
taken down. Which is precisely what hap- 
pened in Columbus. Before anyone could 
say Federation Haltersphile Internation- 
ale, that body, which governs weight lift- 
ing, had disqualified nine of the first 12 
medalists for having taken “ups,” or 
amphetamines. It was the first all-out 
crackdown on drugs in weight lifting, 
perhaps the most far-reaching ever in 
any sport, and although the lifters had 
been warned the FHI would enforce its 
rule against drugs , no one listened. 

The competitors had come from 34 
countries, intent upon enjoying them- 
selves. lifting weights and eating. They 
were taken on a guided tour of a shop- 
ping center and sunbathed on the lawn 
in front of their dormitory — several of 
them in under shorts. “What else is a 
man to do if he left his bathing suit in Eu- 
rope?" said one. And did they eat. Sec- 
onds, thirds, fourths . . . until they were 
told that their SS-a-day meal ticket en- 
titled them to three meals a day — one 
at a time. 

A minor setback. Vasily Alexeyev, 
Russia's 6' 1", 300-pound superheavy- 
weight, soon provided comic relief. 
Seems that after one of his workouts he 
headed for the car he thought was wait- 
ing to take him back to the dorm. Seems 
that the woman in the car was there to 
pick up her teenage son, and was aghast 
when Alexeyev flopped into the backseat. 
“Out," she cried. Poor Vasily, whose 
command of English is slight, tried to 
tell her which way to drive him. Point- 
ing toward the dormitory, he said, “Go.” 
“Out.” 

“Go." 

"Out.” 

At last help came. Alexeyev got into 
the right car, but everyone didn't live 
happily ever after. 

Somewhere in Columbus a Dr. Gwen- 
dolyn Carson, who was to become more 


mysterious a figure with each passing 
day, was making startling findings. Her 
job was to test urine samples taken from 
the three top finishers in each of the 
nine weight classes. Her first tests showed 
unmistakable evidences of amphet- 
amines, so she phoned Dr. Elmer Diltz, 
an osteopathic physician and the meet 
doctor. What they needed was a stan- 
dard against which the tests could be 
measured. Dr. Diltz volunteered, took 
75 milligrams of amphetamines and had 
his specimen tested. 

These events took place a week ago 
Sunday. On Monday Dr. Carson made 
her first report. It indicated that all three 
flyweight medalists — a Hungarian . a 
Pole and a Russian — had taken massive 
doses of stimulants. Clarence Johnson, 
president of the FHI. convened a meet- 
ing of his executive committee the next 
morning, and it was decided to uphold 
Article 23, Rule 5(f), which states that 
any lifter found guilty of taking "dope" 
may be expelled, and to award the med- 
als to the fourth-, fifth- and sixth-place 
finishers. By this time the tests of the ban- 
tamweights had also been completed, 
and two of them — a Hungarian and a 
Pole — were disqualified. Four more lift- 
ers were stripped of their medals in the 
next two days — two Poles, one Japanese 
and one Hungarian. From then on all 
tests were negative. 

Many competitors, both from Com- 
munist bloc nations and elsewhere, com- 
plained that it was unjust that specimens 
from only the first three finishers were 
examined, since it was a virtual certain- 
ty that those who had been moved up 
also had taken stimulants. The value of 
taking amphetamines was also debated. 
Some insisted that it was an advantage. 
Others, such as former U.S. Olympians 
Tommy Konoand Isaac Berger and U.S. 
Coach John Tcrpak, said that "ups" 
had merely a psychological effect. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, Hungarians and 
Russians threatened to go home, which, 
of course, they didn't do, since they knew 
they still had the three best teams in 


the meet; indeed. Russia, with 39 points, 
was the eventual winner, followed by 
Poland (24) and Hungary (17). Of 
course, they denied that they had used 
drugs and claimed that their food must 
have been doped or that stimulants had 
been added to the urine samples. Doc- 
tors from five countries — the above plus 
Bulgaria and Spain — criticized the se- 
curity of the specimens, and a Polish doc- 

comimied 



specimens locked in attache case. Dr. 
Diltz is guarded by security man Doug Grant. 
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tor asserted that the specimens were tak- 
en in a “paper glass" and that the test- 
ing laboratory was “filthy.” 

These accusations were baseless. The 
Polish doctor wasn’t even on the med- 
ical committee, had no firsthand knowl- 
edge of the testing procedures and had 
never seen the lab; the Spanish doctor 
admitted he had been coerced into sign- 
ing the complaint, and the Hungarian 
doctor was caught administering an in- 
jection to bantamweight Imre Foldi. At 
least half a dozen witnesses saw the doc- 
tor giving a needle to Foldi backstage 
during the meet. One was Sergeant Doug 
Grant of the nearby Worthington po- 
lice force and head of meet security. 
Grant and Dr. Diltz later saw' the doc- 
tor inject Foldi again. 

“The doctor said it was calcium for 
a muscle spasm," Dr. Diltz says. “I went 
back and ‘borrowed’ the vial it came 
from and had it tested. It was a sodium 
chloride solution, which is used to di- 
lute drugs.” 

The security w-as exemplary. Dr. Diltz 
was the only one who knew Dr. Car- 
son’s whereabouts or phone number. 
There was only one key to the room 
where specimens were taken, and the 
safeguarding process was foolproof. One 
foreign doctor was on duty in that room 
each night when samples were taken in 
the presence of Grant and Dr. Diltz. 
Each sample was poured into four glass 
vials, the lids of which were immediately 
taped. The vials were placed in can- 
isters, and a slip of paper bearing the 
signature of the doctor on duty was 
taped over the cap. Moreover, during 
the last few days of the meet, sealing 
wax was melted over the sides of the 
canisters and stamped with a one- 
of-a-kind ivory signet owned by Grant. 
Two canisters from each contestant’s 
sample were placed in a refrigerator 
in case there was a request for re- 
testing. The other canisters were locked 
in Dr. Diltz’s attache case and taken 
to Dr. Carson’s laboratory. 

There the samples, which were coded 
by number rather than being labeled with 
the weight lifters’ names, were tested. 
As for the lab itself.it is clean and well- 
secured. And as for those who began to 
wonder if there really was a Dr. Car- 
son, let it be said that there is, and that 
she is a highly skilled, almost stately 
black woman with a Ph.D. who has been 
a toxicologist for 25 years and.bclongs to 
such august bodies as the Intcrnation- 
comimttd 
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We'll never forget the Edsel 


If you drive a 1959 Edsel Ranger into a gas 
station looking for a new muffler, you'll get a lot 
of laughs. 

If you drive a 1959 Edsel Ranger into a Midas 
Shop looking for a new muffler, you'll get a new 
muffler. 

There's a very simple reason for this situation. 

Gas stations handle mufflers as a sideline. 

At Midas, we do it for a living. 

So we make a point of having an exhaust sys- 
tem for almost any kind of car you're driving. 

At last count, we were making mufflers and 
pipes for 1,770 different car models. 

What's more, we don't waste your time. We're 
geared to install a muffler on any car made in 
America in 30 minutes. Or less. 

We make sure the job is done right. Our people 
are trained exhaust system mechanics. 

They're so good that we offer this guarantee: 

If anything goes wrong with a Midas 


Muffler we install, we'll replace it for just a 
service charge. 

The guarantee is good on any car made in 
America, and it lasts as long as you own the car. 

Finally, since we don't charge for installation, 
our price is usually lower. Just look us up in the 
Yellow Pages and check our estimate against the 
gas stations in your neighborhood. 

Why are we making such a fuss about all this? 

Last time we checked, there were 211,747 gas 
stations in the United States. 

Right now, there are only 564 Midas Shops in 
the country. 

With odds like that against us, the only way 
we can get your business is to do a better job. 

Midas 

"Vfe install mufflers fora living. 
Vfe have to do a better joh 


For the Midas Shop nearest you, call 800-243-6000 (In Conn., 800-942-0655). No charge for the call. 




We built a better 
mousetrap for 
your armpit. 



You can't be delicate about armpits. 

That’s where you sweat a lot. 

And a man needs one helluva anti- 
perspirant deodorant to keep him dry 
and smelling good for a long time. 

That's why English Leather, built 
Plus to be twice as good, twice 
as effective as 
anything else 
around. 

You see, Plus 
is a whole new 
idea. Until now, 
all anti-perspi- 
rant deodorants 
only had one 
time release ac- 
tion— in the anti- 
perspirant. 

But now there's English Leather 
Plus. It has two time-release actions: 

1 . In the anti-perspirant. 

2. In the deodorant and fragrance. 

When you first spray Plus on, it 

works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry, comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wet arm- 
pits and body odor. 

Unfortunately, after about six 
hours, all anti-perspirants begin to 
weaken. Even ours. 

Ah, but that's our exclusive strong 
point. At this crucial time — after a 
long day, and when your body needs 
it most— English Leather Plus releases 
another booster of fresh English 


English 

leather. 

Plus 


THE FIRST 
TIME RELEASE 

anti-perspirant 

deodorant 

fragrance 

NET WT. 5 OZS. 



Leather fragrance to give you renewed 
deodorant protection. 

Plus. Your best protection by far 
against sweat and odor. Until some- 
one starts building better armpits. 
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al Association of Forensic Toxicologists. 

”1 tested the specimens myself and 
had someone else test them to check 
me.” she said last Saturday when she 
finally agreed to discuss her role. Spread 
on a table before her were graphs show - 
ing the amounts of amphetamines found 
in the samples. Wavy red lines on the 
graphs had been drawn after the speci- 
mens had been placed in a machine called 
a Beckman DK-2A ratio recording ultra- 
violet spectrophotometer. In nine cases 
the red lines indicated the presence of 
stimulants. A number of lines went off 
the tops of the graphs. ”Onc sample had 
to be diluted 64 times with acid water be- 
fore we could get it on the chart for a 
reading,” Dr. Carson explained. "An- 
other had to be diluted 32 times." 

Dr. Carson scotched the accusation 
that drugs might have been added to 
the samples after they had been pul into 
the vials. "Anything added would have 
deviated from the standard, because it 
must first be metabolized by the body,” 
she said. Added Dr. Diltz, "At no time 
has any doctor asked us to retest the sam- 
ples in the refrigerator. To me, that says 
a lot." 

The fuss and furor unfortunately de- 
tracted from the performances by the lift- 
ers. who set 18 world records. Two Rus- 
sians— light heavyweight Gennady Ivan- 
checnko and middle heavyweight Vasily 
Kolotov — became the first ever in a 
world championship to earn four medals 
in one night, winning the press, snatch, 
clean-and-jerk and overall. And Alexe- 
ycv. none the worse for his misadven- 
ture in the automobile, became the first 
man in history to lift 500 pounds, jerk- 
ing50l l /i en route to amassing a 1 ,346‘/2 
total, which won the superheavyweight 
division. Serge Reding of Belgium, who 
barely missed a 505-pound jerk, was sec- 
ond and Kalevi Lahdenranta of Finland 
came in third. The best performances by 
Americans were a second for middle 
heavyweight Phil Grippaldi and a 
third by heavyweight Bob Bednarski. 

Before the championships began, there 
was a portent that the ceiling might fall 
in. When the superheavies, who were 
practicing on the second story of a gym, 
dropped their 400-pound lifts on the 
floor, plaster flaked off the ceiling be- 
low. All equipment was therefore trans- 
ferred from the gym to a field house. In 
all. it took 50 men almost all night to 
move the 20 tons of weights and gear - 
and no one popped an "up.” end 
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Imagine a FREE TRIP to almost 
anywhere in the world- • — 
your choice of 112 countries^- 


AMPHORA’S 
“Connoisseur’s 
Choice” Contest 


DOUWE EGBERTS 

AMPHORA 


(PLUS 2,132 OTHER PRIZES) 


AMPHORA is mailable in Regular, Mild Aromatic and Full Aromatic 



225 6th PRIZES 


1500 7th PRIZES 



SUNBEAM CORD / CORDLESS 
F ASTBACK SHAVERS 

Designed tor taster shaving 
Power pact recharges overflight 


NINE FUGS COLOGNE CON 
CFNIRATES An imported es 
sence light and long lasting 
alter shave or shower 


2,133 PRIZES: 

The grand prize is a two weeks vacation for two 
to any one of the 112 countries where AMPHORA 
Pipe Tobacco is sold. (List of countries sent upon 
request.) You'll fly via AIR FRANCE and connect- 
ing airlines from the airport nearest your home. 
Your opportunity for a connoisseur's vacation to 
almost anywhere. 2. 1 32 outstand- 
ing additional prizes Including 
two SAAB SONETT III 
Sports Cars. See easy rules 
I and send in your entry today. 
I You're always a taste winner 
I when you smokcAMPHORA. 
[ That’s why AMPHORA is 
the connoisseur's choice in 
112 countries and the largest 
selling imported pipe tobac- 
i America. 



TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS BY FOUR STAR/GLOBAL TOURS 

RULES: 

1. Complete the following limerick by adding a last line: 

A pipe smoker named Maxwell Dee, 

Said. “AMPHORA’S the one smoke for me. 

The others I've tried 
Left me unsatisfied 

2. Include with your entry, the Iron! panel Irom any AMPHORA pouch or the gold bag 
fastener inside an AMPHORA cunnister. Mail your completed entry to AMPHORA 
CONNOISSEUR'S CHOICE CONTEST. P.O. Box 369. New York. New York 10046. 

3. Enter as often as you like. Each entry must be mailed separately and poslmarked by 
March 31. 1971 and received no later than April 7. 1971. All entries become the prop- 
erty of Douwe Egberts. Inc. 

4. Judgment of the best entry shall be made by independent qualified judges whose deci- 
sion shall be final and their judgment will be based upon Ihe iheme of Ihc contest which 
relates to the unique quality and taste of the product, keeping in mind the following 
criteria: 

60% for originality of thought. Entries shall not be considered unoriginal if a "coined 
word" shall be similar to any other entry. The entire last line shall be judged on its 
freshness and originality and shall be written as an attempt to create an advertising 
slogan for AMPHORA Tobacco. 

40% for aptness of thought. Entries to the contest shall be appropriate and stay within 
the above mentioned theme of the limerick. All entries shall be clear and legible. 

5. Only one prize to a family. Cash substitutions or exchanges cannot be permitted. Liabil- 
ity for applicable taxes is the sole responsibility of the individual winners. 

6. Contest open to all residents ot the United States over 21 years of age. except employ- 
ees of DOUWE EGBERTS. INC., its advertising agency and the judging organization. 
Contest void where prohibited or restricted by State or local regulations. 

7. Winners will be notified by mail. A list of major prize winners will be available to 
anyone sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope to AMPHORA WINNERS LIST. 
P.O. Box 20. New York. New York 10016. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

Mail to: Amphora “CONNOISSEUR'S CHOICE" Contest. P.O. Box 369. New York. New 
York 10046. Complete the following limerick by adding n last line. 

A pipe smoker named Maxwell Dee. 

Said. "AMPHORA'S Ihe one smoke for me. 

The others I've tried 
Left me unsatisfied 


(Iasi line must rhyme with "me") 

Include with this entry the front panel from any AMPHORA pouch o 
from inside an AMPHORA cannister. 


the gold bag fastener 


AMPHORA DEALER S NAME 


IS ADDRESS 




Kentucky straight bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Old Grand Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort. Ky. 40601 . 



716 Bourbons 
cost less than 
Old Grand Dad 

We have to charge more 
because smoother Grand-Dad 
costs more to make. 
But that's the price 
we have to pay to be head 
of the Bourbon family. 
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' Dear Parnell i: Well, about time. Henry Ford II’ 


Auto racing's best-known Jones 
boy won a big race— and a 
championship— for a gentleman 
who does not like to get beat 

T here is a saying in the state of Wash- 
ington that goes: "If you can see 
Mt. Rainier, that means it's going to 
rain; if you can't see Mt. Rainier that 
means it is raining." An old but rea- 
sonably funny line. No doubt the moun- 
tain is there, poised in snow-capped maj- 
esty to the heavens and all that, but last 
weekend, during preparations for the 
Kent 200, the next to last event of the 
year's increasingly prestigious and fran- 
tic Trans-American championship, it was 
not to be seen (and it did rain a lot). 
The mountain was an illusion, wrapped 
in a continuous swirling mist that hid 
its reality from all who sought it. 

Likewise, much of what goes on dur- 
ing a race weekend is illusory. Realities 
are hidden in a fog of false rumors, gran- 
diose pronouncements, backslaps and 
radiant smiles. This year's Trans-Amer- 
ican events, and especially Sunday's race 
at Seattle International Raceway, located 
just east of Kent and about 35 miles 
from downtown Seattle, have been no 
exception. Since its start in 1966 the 
Trans-Ant has gained the reputation of 
being a neat little series providing De- 
troit with an opportunity to show off 
its muscle cars — Javelins, Camaros, 
Mustangs and the like — giving a new 
lease on competitive driving to semire- 
tired drivers such as Parnelli Jones and 
Dan Gurney, and permitting young up- 
starts such as Swede Savage and Sam 
Posey to show off before their elders. 
And all the while a good time is sup- 
posed to be had by all. Early in the 
week on a television talk show, Ronnie 
Bucknum, a Dodge Challenger driver, 
allowed as how he was happy to be in 
the Seattle area and looked forward to 
having a swell time. That summed up 
the surface Trans-Am spirit; underneath 
it was something else. 

Thanks to the heaviest factory-sup- 
ported participation so far — five teams 
and up to 10 drivers — this year's series 
has turned into a gut competition in 





SEATTLE PITS PARNELLI RUBS SHOULDERS WITH TEAMMATE GEORGE FOLLMER 


which the reputations of drivers, team 
managers, racing organizations and the 
factories themselves can be made or bro- 
ken at the whim of a missed shift or 
burned-out bearing. The competition has 
been so close that going into the Kent 
race five different drivers and three dif- 
ferent makes of cars had won at least 
one of the previous nine events, and 
even the two factories that had not won. 
Dodge and Plymouth, had more than 
justified their presence by either winning 
the pole or leading. 

Factory support, however, is not as 
dependable as Washington rain. As 
Mark Donohue, who has won 19 Trans- 
Am races in the past three seasons, said, 
‘‘A lot of jobs arc riding on the out- 
come of this race." His was hardly among 
them, but a brief rundown of each fac- 
tory’s efforts to date gives an indication 
of just how tenuous some of those jobs 
might be for, say, next year: 

Ford. It is difficult to feel sorry for 
any Ford Motor Company racing pro- 
gram. In a pinch Henry II has seem- 
ingly always been willing to appropriate 
the money and hire the drivers neces- 
sary to mount a winning effort. After 


the first four races this year, Ford had 
a perfect score of four firsts, three by Par- 
nelli Jones and one by George Follmer, 
and 36 points. 

But after the race at Mid-Ohio on 
June 7, Ford went winless and at Kent 
its lead suddenly seemed very vulnerable. 
The cheeky Javelins of Roger Penske 
had won three of five races and had 
crept to within 1 1 points. Suddenly Ford 
found itself in a very tight position. 
Trans-Am Manager Fran Hernandez 
even brought a third car and early ru- 
mors had first A. J. Foyt, then Cale Yar- 
borough, driving it to insure that some- 
body got some points. The rumors proved 
false, and by race time it was obvious 
that Jones and Follmer had regained a 
measure of control. Using special Fire- 
stone qualifying tires, they drew first 
blood when they won the pole and the 
third spot on the starting grid. 

American Motors. In 1968 and 1969 
Penske and Donohue swept the Trans- 
Am series with Chevrolet Camaros, 
Penske doing the thinking, Donohue the 
driving. This year Penske jumped ship 
and signed a three-year racing contract 
with American Motors for approximate- 
conlinued 
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]y S2 million. He brash ly announced he 
would win seven races, and the series, 
for his new employers. “This is the great- 
est challenge I've ever had in racing," 
he said. It has certainly been that. In 
the first four events oil-pickup problems 
cost him a whole bunch of engines, and 
Donohue and co-driver Peter Revson 
managed just 16 points to Ford's 36. 
Then at Bridgehampton on June 21 the 
tide turned. Donohue went on his streak 
of three victories, added a second at Wat- 
kins Glen in mid-August, and Javelin 
was within striking range of Ford, 60 
points to 49. Suddenly, Ford was get- 
ting the sympathy vote. Win or lose at 
Kent (and in the season's finale at Riv- 
erside on Oct. 4). Penskc and Donohue 
could be well satisfied with their year’s 
efforts, but if Ford should somehow lose 
the championship to Chevrolet, Dear- 
born would be draped in mourning, 
along with Hernandez and Team Man- 
ager Bud Moore. 

Chevrolet. When Penske and Don- 
ohue went to Javelin, Texan Jim Hall 


took over the Camaro operation. He 
now probably wishes he had stuck with 
the Chaparral. General Motors, as ev- 
erybody knows, isn't actively involved 
in racing, but has somehow attained a 
performance image through the success 
of its Can-Am engines, the Corvette 
sports car and. up to this year, its Trans- 
Am Camaros. However, until British 
import Vic Elford. better known for his 
endurance sports car driving, brought 
home a Camaro first at the Glen in the 
season's ninth race, Chevrolet had had 
only one other first-place finish. It has 
been a disappointing year, and the chanc- 
es are good Chevrolet w ill not return to 
the Trans-Am next year with factory en- 
couragement of any kind. 

Chrysler. By far the most intriguing 
situation exists within the Chrysler camp. 
It has fielded two teams all season- 
Plymouth Barracudas prepared by Dan 
Gurney's All American Racers and 
Dodge Challengers prepared by Ray 
Caldwell's Autodynamics— but between 
them the highest finish was a second by 


Swede Savage at Elkhart Lake two 
months ago. Chrysler started late. It did 
not firmly commit itself to a Trans-Am 
program until November 1969, and there 
was barely enough time to put the cars 
together, let alone race them, before the 
season opened in April. Originally each 
team was to run two cars, but during 
the first week in May Chrysler cut each 
operation in half. 

Autodynamics already had one driver. 
26-year-old Sam Posey, and had reached 
a tentative agreement with Elford to 
drive the second car. Goodby, Vic. At 
AAR. the drivers were Gurney and Sav- 
age. Gurney gave the one available car 
to his 24-year-old protege, and Savage 
put it on the pole three times. 

At Kent the pressure was obviously 
building for Chrysler to do something 
more than pole-sit. The reason was sim- 
ple. Chrysler will probably go with just 
one Trans-Am team next year, and 
both Autodynamics and AAR want the 
contract. "It's like musical chairs," said 
Posey. "There arc just so many good 
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Phono. RadioTape. 

We’ve pulled ourselves together. 


To give you everything you want in 
one component system. The VS 
6060. Stereo phonograph. FM/AM 
and FM stereo radio. Stereo cassette 
recorder/player. 

The sound comes through sealed 
speakers. Backed up by an amplifier 
with 60 watts of peak power. 


The phonograph turntable is so 
friction-free, it continues to spin for 
nearly a minute afterit’s shut off. 

The stereo tuner was carefully de- 
signed to pull in hard-to-get signals 
and separate crammed-together 
stations. 

The tape cassette lets you record 


or play back in full-bodied stereo. 
For your special memories. 

Visit your RCA dealer and see 
our matched 
component sys- 
tems. You’ll be 
glad we got to- 
gether. 


New vibrations 
from an old master. 




For /our nearest RCA dealer, call this special number loll free 800-243-6000. (In Conn , 800-942-0655) 
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It’s wonderful how leverage can give you a lift. 


We're a medium-sized com- 
pany that has to do battle every day 
in an industry of giants. 

What that takes is money. 
Lots of it. And frankly, that's one of 
the reasons why we became Great 
Northern Nekoosa. (Instead of re- 
maining Great Northern and 
Nekoosa Edwards.) 

Now we’re the country’s lead- 
ing independent producer of news- 
print and containerboard. 

A major innovator of high- 
grade papers for computers and 
copiers. 

And a leading producer of 
printing papers for directories, cat- 


alogs, magazines, paperbacks and 
special supplements. 

Now we have more financial 
strength than either Great Northern 
or Nekoosa could have developed 
on their own. 

Our cash flow is $50 million 
a year. Our assets, $430 million. 
Our sales, $340 million. 

All of which means we have 
more muscle to get more things 
done. 

Now we can put mo/e money 
in the segments of our business 
that are growing fastest. Or return- 
ing more on the dollar. 

We can also get more things 
done sooner. Like a new mill on 
stream faster. 

Or a new machine installed in 


a new mill this year instead of next. 

Leverage can help us move in 
many directions. 

Especially up. 

If you'd like to find out more 
about us, write to Peter Paine, 
Chairman of the Board, Great 
Northern Nekoosa, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10036. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

NEKOOSA 

GORPORAnON 
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We made 
the tobacco 
for your 

favorite pipe. 



Sail is blended in Holland from 14 of the world's 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It’s extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It will make yourfavorite pipe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer QJJ> Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket pouches and larger size export tins. 


rides available.” And usually three or 
four more drivers than good rides. 

The possibilities, just within Chrysler, 
arc many. It is strongly rumored (ah. 
that mist again) that Gurney, who at 
39 has become a sort of trackside elder 
statesman, will soon retire from all com- 
petitive racing, perhaps at the end of 
this year. If AAR gets the nod, that 
would leave the No. 2 spot open on the 
Plymouth team. Would it go to Posey? 

If Posey, or his second driver imported 
for the final two races, Ronnie Bucknum, 
should win, or even do obviously better 
than Gurney or Savage, would Autody- 
namics get thejob, and Posey with it? "A 
driver on the way up has to keep his mo- 
mentum." said Posey. “The world is 
filled with drivers who almost made it.” 
Savage is probably more secure than Po- 
sey, a fact Posey is very much aware of, 
and Sam’s primary goal at Kent was not 
to win the race, but to beat AAR. 

With that background, the Kent 200 
became more than just another race, and 
qualifying, held on a course that ranged 
from damp to wet, gave only a slight in- 
dication of what was to come. Jones 
showed that the Fords had a horsepower 
superiority when he turned in a time of 
1:25.5 (some 95 mph) over the 2.25- 
mile course to grab the pole. He was 
0.8 seconds faster than Donohue. But 
between Donohue and the sixth car. El- 
ford’s Camaro, there was a margin of 
just 0.7 seconds. The race promised to 
be lively, but thanks to Jones the prom- 
ise was unfulfilled. 

Driving superbly in a superior car, 
Jones jumped off to an early lead which, 
except for a surprise stop for tires on his 
20th lap and a routine pit stop later in the 
day, he held with ease. The final margin, 
over Donohue, of just under 40 seconds 
could have been more if he had not eased 
olf the throttle late in the race to conserve 
fuel. His victory, of course, clinched the 
Trans-Am championship for Ford's 
Mustangs. It was their third. 

Next to Jones, the happiest driver of 
the day was Sam Posey. He finished a 
well-beaten third but picked up valuable 
points in his personal duel with AAR. 
Gurney blew an engine on the 14th lap of 
the 90-lap event and Savage went under, 
with a sick gearbox and a dead engine, in 
the last 12 laps. That gave Dodge 18 
points and Plymouth 12. By the end of 
the day Mt. Rainier still was not to be 
seen, and the Trans-Am mist continued 
to sw irl. end 
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Atlas fiberglass belted tires are torture tested - 

to give you thousands more miles than even our best selling tire. 


The new Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2* was 
subjected to one of the industry's tough- 
est road testing programs. Result: The 
Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 delivered an aver- 
age of 35%* more miles than even the 
famous Atlas Plycron — traditionally, the 
tire that has outperformed 4-ply major 
brand replacement tires in mileage tests. 

New construction puts the Atlas 2 plus 
2 ahead. 

Two fiberglass belts are bonded onto 


a tough Vicron polyester cord body. 

And for traction, the unique wide 
tread design literally puts hundreds of 
gripping edges on the road at all times 

These features add up to less tread 
squirm, extra mileage. 

Forgood value you can't beat the 4-ply 
Atlas Plycron tire And, for even greater 
value get a set of new Atlas Plycron 2 
plus 2 tires. 
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O ne bright day in the summer of 1970, short- 
ly after Montreal had obtained the 1976 
Olympics but in the months just be- 
fore the city annexed Vermont and then acquired 
the Vatican to place up on Mont-Royal (the Or- 
ange Bowl, after all, seemed so lonely up there 
with only the Bolshoi Ballet and the Ganges River 
for company), the mayor of Montreal sat in City 
Hall and faced down another skeptic. This he docs 
with aplomb, for it is a whole world of skeptics 
that the mayor endures, and thus he has much prac- 
tice in the endeavor. The mayor’s working phi- 
losophy is: “Problems arc solved en route," and, 
of course, since Vietnam this is not the most pop- 
ular mode of operation everywhere. The mayor is 
not deterred. 

Having warmed up at some length, he waves for 
effect and declares: “The Olympics will do even 
more for Montreal than Expo '67. Seventy-six is 
only a target, and we won’t stop. Seventy-six is 
the means, not the end. Sixty-seven was just tak- 
ing us into orbit, but the Olympics will eoniinued 



When Jean Dr apea n , the 
mayor of Montreal , first 
unfurled some of 
his grandiose schemes the world 
snickered. But now with 
Expo, big-league baseball 
and the Olympics 
safely in hand His Honor 
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take us to the moon [he waves], to Mars! 
I feel it! I feel it! And I'm not wrong 
when I feel as strongly as this. There is 
no challenge too big for Montreal, be- 
cause, like the Olympics, we are acting 
with the spirit of Baron de Coubertin, 
we are acting in a humanistic way. The 
city possesses an environment, an am- 
bience that can be felt. “Montreal is en 
route to becoming The City of the world. 
Twenty years from now, no matter what 
happens, it will have achieved this po- 
sition, and it will be referred to in all 
parts of the world as The City.” 

Now make no mistake, the mayor of 
The (incipient) City is a politician. His 
office is testament to that. There is the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth juxtaposed 
with a crucifix. There are the flowers 
that adorn the room in bunches, while 
nestled among them is the mayor's 125- 
pound bull mastiff. Due, whose elegiac 
face does not betray the fact that he 
could eat for lunch, if he were so dis- 
posed, all the flowers, the artifacts and 
the entire Quebec separatist movement. 
But if the symbols around the man add 
up to a balanced display, there is no com- 
promise in the mayor. Charles Bronf- 
man, vice-president of Seagrams, Ltd. 
and chairman of the baseball Expos, ob- 
serves: “However much he sounds it, 
the mayor is never a huckster. He is al- 
together sincere. He has drives that arc 
unusual and dreams that others of us 
cannot understand." 

This means that when the mayor says 
Montreal is going to sprint ahead and 
leave crossroads like Paris and New York 
back with Terre Haute, he is not put- 
ting you on. He means it. Also, all those 
enigmatic celestial references to the 
Olympics are not being emitted just for 
florid effect. It is worth recalling that at 
about this same point in the planning 
stage for Expo '67, the mayor had al- 
ready decided to make a permanent ex- 
position of it — though he neglected to 
let anyone else in on this revelation for 
some time. Expo ’67 is now Man and 
His World and is still drawing people 
to Montreal. 

After a certain amount of watching 
His Honor, one instinctively recalls what 
Cassius Clay used to say after various 
correct predictions: “If I tell you a fly 


can pull a plow, hitch him up." The 
mayor brought a world's fair to Mon- 
treal in record time after Moscow re- 
neged on the project. He lured major 
league baseball into expanding outside 
the U.S., and happily watched the team 
prosper and even play well amid pre- 
dictions of financial and artistic calamity. 
He took the Olympics away from the 
U.S. and Russia and left another world 
power, personified by Charles de Gaulle, 
put down in a stunning speech after De 
Gaulle had suggested French Canada 
might want to, more or less, separate it- 
self from Canada. He built a cultural pal- 
ace and a subway system in a world 
where nobody constructs anything that 
lasts. With a sprinkle of flowers and 
trees on almost every street, he encour- 
aged a greenhouse of a town to bloom 
in a place that had been another kind 
of house for the whole Western world. 

The mayor's name is Jean Drapeau. 
He is small, slight and utterly nondescript 
except for a silly little mustache, the 
kind that looked good on Charlie Chap- 
lin. This deceptive appearance assists him 
when he carries the banner of Montreal 
into battle against the other cities of 
the world, for opponents are easily lulled 
by the mayor’s benign countenance. 
Sometime in this decade, after the Olym- 
pic stadium is built, Drapeau surely will 
try to bag an NFL expansion franchise 
for Montreal. And when he does, it 
would be advisable for the U.S. con- 
tenders to forget about the visual im- 
pression of the bald little guy with the 
stage mustache and consider the name 
behind it. Jean Drapeau translates into 
English as Johnny Flag, a name which 
rings with the verve and accomplishment 
that the mayor genuinely possesses. You 
could sec it anywhere and know you 
were up against something special: star- 
ring JOHNNY FLAG. JOHNNY FLAG 
RETAINS TITLE. HERE COMES JOHNNY 

flag. Next week, on the Johnny Fla^ 
Show. OTHER ASTRONAUTS HAIL JOHNNY 
FLAG. 

The United States and Canada share 
the longest unguarded border in the 
world, but nobody down here has learned 
to contend with the mayor of Montreal, 
probably because all along people 
thought he was just somebody named 


Jean Drapeau. However, if in a single 
episode a man can beat Los Angeles 
and Moscow, win the residual affection 
of Avery Brundage and absolutely guar- 
antee all the people of the Dominion of 
Canada that the '76 Olympics will not 
cost them one cent — then you are deal- 
ing with somebody named Johnny Flag. 

Los Angeles came into the Olympic 
fray in September 1968 and. like all good 
Americans, the Angelenos set out to 
overwhelm and outspend everybody. The 
Los Angeles 1976 Olympic Committee 
was set up in a downtown business suite. 
It was headed by a multimillionaire real- 
estate man, and he could call on a com- 
mittee of civic leaders from law, man- 
ufacturing, politics, journalism, public 
relations and the government. There was 
a working staff to supplement this force. 
At Mexico City, Los Angeles gave a 
brunch fashion show that 350 attended, 
and Mayor Sam Yorty hosted another 
reception for 700. Unfortunately, only 
70 IOC delegates have votes, but L.A. 
surely had the caterers' bloc. By May 
1970 Los Angeles was able to go to the 
IOC meeting in Amsterdam boasting 
that it had a majority of votes; the 1976 
Olympics would be in Los Angeles. Cu- 
riously, Moscow also claimed a majority. 

The Muscovites had taken a different, 
if predictable, tack. First of all, Moscow 
did not want to get into the site com- 
petition unless it felt sure it would win. 
This is an old Russian habit. So feelers 
went out to various Russian consulates 
and embassies around the world in an ef- 
fort to find out how the IOC delegates 
from the countries would vote. It was not 
a subtle polling — for either party — and 
many delegates played along and told the 
Russians whatever they wanted to hear. 
The word drifted back to Russia: we’ve 
got a majority, so go for it. Moscow ap- 
plied for the Games late in 1969 and was 
so sure of success that just before the final 
vote Tass leaked a bulletin that Moscow 
was the winner. Within a few hours the 
Russians learned all about the vagaries 
of the secret ballot. 

Opposing a Communist bureaucracy 
on the one hand and the capitalist gi- 
ants of Southern California on the other, 
Montreal decided upon an informal pol- 
icy. Essentially, the city's Olympic of- 
continued 
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fices were located in the fedora of His 
Honor. Drapeau worked with one es- 
teemed associate, Gerry Snyder, the vice- 
chairman of the Montreal executive com- 
mittee, who had served in a similar vital 
role with the National League. Aside 
from Snyder, Drapeau would just tem- 
porarily conscript any city employees he 
needed for a special task. Beyond that, 
he vamped. 

Montreal’s ’76 Olympic effort began 
at 7:30 in the morning of April 27, 1966, 
the day after the ’72 Games had been 
awarded to Munich. Drapeau was up- 
set, even humiliated at the defeat, and 
may even then have sensed a flaw in his 
presentation — he had been too aggres- 
sive, pressed too hard. Drapeau routed 
Snyder out of bed, and they both hus- 
tled down to the lobby of their hotel 
and said a gracious goodby to the de- 
parting delegates. 

In the next four years the quiet court- 
ing ritual continued — at Expo, in Mex- 
ico City, at other IOC meetings, at the 
homes of the delegates. Drapeau and 
Snyder served the cause virtually by 
themselves and thus were able to make 
very accurate judgments as to true del- 
egate intentions. They did not count a 
vote just because it was promised. 

Before the voting at Amsterdam last 
May, Drapeau estimated Montreal 
would get 25 to 28 votes on the first bal- 
lot, and, after the city with the fewest 
votes was eliminated (which he figured 
to be Los Angeles), he predicted that 
Montreal would win on the second bal- 
lot with 37 to 44 of the 70 votes. He 
was on target. On the first ballot it was 
Moscow 28, Montreal 25, L.A. 17. Then 
Montreal won the day 41-28 over Mos- 
cow (with one abstention). This also 
served to remove Vancouver from con- 
sideration as host of the ’76 Winter 
Games — the IOC is loth to award both 
Olympics to the same country — so Den- 
ver won a consolation prize for the U.S. 

The mayor of Vancouver, Tom Camp- 
bell, who is something of a young ver- 
sion of Drapeau and is known as Tom 
Terrific, admitted with admiration: “It 
was obvious that Drapeau knew the po- 
litical intrigues and climate better than 
the rest of us.” The head of the Ca- 
nadian Olympic Association, Harold 
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Wright, was just as stunned. “The only 
one there who wasn’t surprised was Dra- 
peau,” he said. 

Drapeau does admit now, however, 
that Moscow threw a last-round fright 
into him, for he grew alarmed that the 
delegates would suddenly develop mis- 
sionary zeal and start getting visions of 
the Olympic torch burning the path of 
freedom on a crusade to Moscow. As a 
counterpunch, Drapeau had worked up 
a good act that he could go into at a mo- 
ment’s notice about how politics must 
be kept out of the Olympics. He had 
this bit handy because it had long been 
in his repertoire, ready to be trotted out 
whenever it seemed a delegate might be 
moved by the fact that 1976 was the 
200th anniversary of the United States. 

While casting the opposition as po- 
litical gluttons, Drapeau began to char- 
acterize Montreal as no less than the 
municipal extension of the Original Am- 
ateur Hour. Montreal began to emerge 
as the embodiment of the Olympic ideal. 
Since so many necessary facilities had 
been constructed for Expo, Drapeau em- 
phasized that Montreal could concen- 
trate on the “spiritual” aspects of the 
Games. A prospectus to the IOC de- 
clared unashamedly: “In extending its 
invitation, Montreal is simply seeking 
the privilege of serving mankind.” Dra- 
peau also took to referring frequently 
and with authority to Baron de Cou- 
bertin, the man who inspired the mod- 
ern Olympics. Even now Drapeau ca- 
sually cites “the Baron” at such regular 
intervals that one begins to assume De 
Coubertin must be in the next room, 
reading up on old high-jump records in 
the AAU handbook. 

Drapeau had hardly heard of the 
Olympics until he stumbled onto an IOC 
exhibition in 1963, but by now his coin- 
cidental discovery of the venture is 
cloaked in an aura of conversion. “I 
never practiced any sport,” he declares. 
“I may be the only one who came to 
sport through the spiritual force of the 
Olympics. I discovered Olympicism in 
1963.” When the Games were awarded 
to Montreal, he cried: “Grandiose, gran- 
diose. We were much in need of the spir- 
itual force that is constituted by Olym- 
picism. God knows, Canada and the 
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rest of the world need spiritual forces.'’ 

Despite spiritualism and preparation, 
Montreal might still have lost the Games 
but for a spectacular grand finale by Dra- 
peau. Los Angeles always held one 
trump: it had produced a financially suc- 
cessful Olympics during the Depression 
of '32. Both Moscow and Montreal were 
economically suspect. Moscow had 
backed out of its promise to host the 
World's Fair that eventually became 
Expo '67. Montreal was allegedly bust- 
ed by that endeavor; it was known that 
the city seemed S27 million short at the 
end of the previous fiscal year. Under 
these circumstances, somebody on the 
IOC decided it would be prudent to ask 
the competing cities exactly what they 
could absolutely guarantee for the 
organization of the Games. 

Sam Yorty, the mayor of Los An- 
geles, was born and bred for this kind 
of brier patch. After all, it's only mon- 
ey. He told the assembled delegates that 
S40 million was an absolute guarantee. 
Mayor Vladimir Promyslov of Moscow 
got wind of that, and, feeling no pain 
since the vote was supposed to be in 
the bag anyway, upped the ante to S45 
million. And here comes Johnny Flag. 

Entering the room accompanied by 
the spirit of his friend, the Baron. Dra- 
peau accepted the confrontation and 
responded with one of the supreme rhe- 
torical adventures in modern Montreal 
history. 

“I began.” Drapcau recalls, “by tell- 
ing them that with all due respect to 
the members present, no city had ever 
before been asked for a financial guar- 
antee, and the committee had never made 
a wrong choice of cities. I pointed out 
that such a guarantee was harmful, that 
it was not in the spirit of the Baron's 
Olympicism.” And then Drapeau looked 
them square in the face and declared: 
“The history of Montreal is our guaran- 
tee. It is a history of meeting and beating 
challenges. That is our guarantee. If there 
is any doubt you have about Montreal, 
then ... do ... not .. . choose . . . 
us." The IOC, spitting S45 million in the 
eye, broke into spontaneous applause. 
The Baron bowed his head and wept qui- 
etly. The vote that followed was sud- 
denly a formality. Montreal may or may 


not have won anyway, but when asked 
today what brought the Games to Mon- 
treal, one U.S. IOC member sums it up 
as “Drapeau's personality — and that 
speech he made.” 

Drapeau returned home to hosannas. 
Whole pages of the daily papers were 
filled with advertisements saying little 
more than "You’ve done it again.” The 
skeptics who remained were out hitching 
up plows to flies, and there were very 
few skeptics. When Drapeau had won 
his last term in 1966, his fourth, he got 
94% of the vote. His only competition, 
such as it was, had come from a chi- 
ropractor and a female salesclerk. 

Drapeau's hold on the populace is all 
the more noteworthy because it comes 
in a period w hen municipal office is gen- 
erally a stigma to be avoided. The prob- 
lems in Montreal are just as serious as 
those that U.S. communities face. The 
city is bathed in red ink. There are high 
unemployment rates. There is not 
enough low-cost housing, A family of 
five on welfare must get by on SI90 a 
month. When Drapeau opened a plush 
restaurant in the Windsor Hotel last au- 
tumn with a standard seven-course din- 
ner for two coming to about S40, it was 
estimated that 25% of the citizens of 
the area were subsisting just at or be- 
low the poverty level. Moreover, mi- 
grants from rural Quebec and the Mar- 
itime Provinces continue to flood a city 
that cannot support them. 

Montreal is an island surrounded by 
the polluted St. Lawrence River. Only 
3 % of Montreal's sewage is processed, 
and there is even more raw sewage float- 
ing down from the rest of La Belle Prov- 
ince. The petroleum refineries in the east 
end of town assault the city with smells 
that not even New Jersey would accept. 
The police went on strike for higher 
wages one day last fall when Drapeau 
was in St. Louis, and the whole city was 
at the mercy of looters for 16 fright- 
ening hours. 

Beyond all that, the city and prov- 
ince have forever seethed with internal 
ethnic conflict, French vs. English, 
the “gorfs” (frogs spelled backwards) 
against the M audits Anglais. There is a 
radical French separatist movement, and 
no one identified with the Angloists is 


safe. Drapeau's house was bombed last 
Sept. 29, mercifully with no loss of life. 

Moreover, as is the case everywhere, 
the suburbs will not throw in their bet- 
ter lot with the core city. Property taxes 
in Montreal went up 23% in 1968. Yet 
with this rather impressive, if familiar, 
litany of urban problems lying at Dra- 
peau's feet, no one seems likely to mount 
a serious challenge against him when 
he runs for re-election next month. It is 
hardly possible even to imagine a se- 
rious challenge. And one of the reasons 
surely is the circuses Drapeau has 
brought to his city. 

Always but a hairbreadth from an- 
onymity, or worse, and beset with myr- 
iad worries, it is not surprising that 
mayors have begun to turn to sports 
and entertainment to establish at least 
some association with the more pleasant 
aspects of metropolitan life. They have 
had something of a field day ever since 
major league sports started spotting fran- 
chises around like so many A & W Root 
Beer stands. The first of this breed was 
Baltimore's Tommy D'Alesandro III, 
who was vitally instrumental in obtaining 
the St. Louis Browns for his city in 1954. 
While many mayors have since emulated 
D'Alesandro's franchise collecting, none 
ever approached the status that Drapeau 
assumed in 1968. That summer the Na- 
tional League virtually awarded a fran- 
chise to him, for Montreal. This is. of 
course, unheard of in sports; franchises 
arc only awarded to men with folding 
money. But the National League, ex- 
ercising unusual sagacity, just handed 
the thing to Drapeau and figured he 
would come up with something. 

Drapeau and Snyder started calling 
around for 10% owners, which look 
awhile, and then began searching for a 
stadium, which took till past the llth 
hour. What they came up with at last 
was Jarry Park, a temporary structure 
that was built, in the dead of the Ca- 
nadian winter, for S3 million. What it 
turned out to be is one of the two or 
three best places in the major leagues 
to watch a baseball game, and it makes 
the city a profit. 

Of course, Drapeau can only share 
credit with the hearty people of Mon- 
treal. "It seems," says John McHale, 
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the president of the Expos and a man 
who has resided in several U.S. cities, 
"that the people work harder here so 
that they can enjoy their free time. They 
have an unusual zest for leisure. The win- 
ters are so long that they may feel the 
need to rush their activities when good 
weather comes. I can look out my win- 
dow onto Dominion Square on the days 
when the buds are first coming out and 
the temperature is just hitting 40°. and 
the benches will be filled with people sun- 
ning themselves." 

In the winter Montrealers never leave 
a seat empty for Les Canadicns, but 
they also sell out for Junior A hockey 
in the same building and at smaller are- 
nas all over the city. The harness horses 
at Blue Bonnets Raceway get three 
weeks’ rest around Christmas; otherwise 
the mutuel w indows never shut. But sum- 
mer is the siren song, which is why Expo 
thrived, and why baseball's Expos do, 
too. At midday, any day, Montrealers 
sprawl out on the ground all over the 
pocket parks of the city, sunning shame- 
lessly. Many of the women, big-eyed and 
leggy, take lunch hour to hurry home, 
change into a bathing suit and sun on a 
rooftop. It is not uncommon for whole 
families to leave after work Friday and 
drive 400 miles straight through to the 
New Jersey beaches for a weekend. There 
are probably more tanned bodies in 
Montreal in the summer than in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Montreal long and deliberately resist- 
ed joining the United States. It is only 
40 miles from the Vermont border and 
would have been an attractive addition, 
for it had been the commercial metrop- 
olis of New France virtually since 1611 
when Champlain established a trading 
post on the island site. American col- 
onists were first repulsed trying to take 
the French city in 1691 during King 
William’s War, and again in 1709 dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s War. Montreal final- 
ly capitulated to the British forces of 
General Jeffrey Amherst in 1760, a 
year after the fate of all of New 
France was settled downriver on the 
Plains of Abraham. 

The colonists to the south soon came 
to look to Montreal and Quebec as po- 
tential allies, particularly after Britain’s 
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repressive Quebec Act of 1774. A co- 
lonial force under General Richard 
Montgomery occupied Montreal on 
Nov. 13, 1775, but he and General Ben- 
edict Arnold (still playing it straight) 
were defeated a few weeks later at Que- 
bec City, and our colonies then gave up 
military persuasion. They were not 
through, though. Benjamin Franklin, 
whose successes with the French are well 
documented on several levels of diplo- 
macy and charm, and Charles Carroll 
of Maryland, the most prominent Cath- 
olic layman in the U.S., were dispatched 
to Montreal to try to talk the city into 
joining the rebels. They failed, too, but 
still the colonies did not give up. The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, published in 
1777, unconditionally welcomed Canada 
into the new union, while any other ter- 
ritory required nine votes for acceptance. 
Canada said thanks, but no. 

Thus, while the Americans hung to- 
gether to fight England, the Canadians 
were content to fuss with the devils with- 
in, French and English. It was not until 
1837 that Montreal’s Sons of Liberty 
were formed to protest quixotic British 
rule, and Montreal must surely be the 
first Olympic host to have an Olympic 
tradition older than its nation. 

The Dominion was established in 
1867, whereas in August 1844 something 
called the Montreal Olympic Games had 
been held. These activities featured about 
a dozen events, including jumping, run- 
ning, shooting, throwing a cricket ball, 
wheelbarrow racing and climbing a pole. 
The games, by contemporary accounts, 
would hardly have pleased Avery Brun- 
dage. The one-mile walking race was 
‘‘not decided on account of alleged ir- 
regularity on the part of the two fore- 
most competitors," and, heaven forbid, 
there was also a display of abject pro- 
fessionalism. In the game of lacrosse, 
“a purse of S 10 was made up for the win- 
ners among the spectators, who ap- 
peared highly gratified by the agility 
displayed." Whether Mayor Drapeau 
has disclosed this intemperance to the 
Baron is not known. These games were 
also fairly private. An Indian "glorifying 
in the mellifluous name of Oposateka" 
did get a second in the 400-yard run, 
but there is no evidence that any Amer- 


icans or other foreigners competed. 

By this time the U.S. had stopped at- 
tacking Montreal, and the border was 
not to be regularly violated again until 
Prohibition, when the city became an 
informal U.S. port of entry for booze. 
Repeal did not help the Montreal econ- 
omy, but the city continued to thrive as 
a spa of sorts. It became known for li- 
centiousness and was so wide open that 
much of the city, the largest in the land, 
was off limits to the Canadian army in 
World War II. 

Drapeau, an unknown Montreal law- 
yer, came to prominence as a vice bust- 
er, and this carried him into the may- 
or's office in 1954 at the age of 38. He 
was defeated for re-election in '57 but 
returned to win again in ’60, at which 
point he prompted the election of a dour 
haberdasher named Lucien Saulnier to 
the chair of the city’s executive com- 
mittee. Saulnier has been at his right 
ever since, and, in fact, the city gov- 
ernment is most commonly referred to 
as the Drapeau-Saulnicr Administration. 

Usually portrayed by cartoonists as 
an undertaker, Saulnier is a fine sort 
of fellow for any mayor to have around. 
He handles all the daily drudgery and 
reports all the bad news, including his 
plan to retire from the city government 
this fall. How much Drapeau will miss 
his other half in preparing for the Olym- 
pics becomes a substantial question, for 
the two men had an excellent working 
relationship. “The mayor conceives w ith 
brilliance," says Robert Shaw, vice-pres- 
ident of McGill University, "but Saul- 
nier executes with an equal amount of 
brilliance. All things considered, I would 
say that Saulnier is the best businessman 
I ever saw.’’ The two men have come to 
anticipate, support, respect and quite like 
each other, even though both retain a 
certain private air. In 10 years of close 
contact, each continues to refer to the 
other as Mr. Mayor and Mr. Chairman. 
Saulnier's existence and his special light- 
ning-rod function have provided Dra- 
peau with leverage that no U.S. may- 
ors have. He can pursue the spectacular 
without concern that his whole city will 
collapse in his absence. 

Drapeau is also aided by the fact that, 
in Canada, municipal governments are 


not affiliated with national parties. No- 
body even knows w hether Drapcau votes 
Liberal or Conservative, and both par- 
ties have asked him to consider higher 
offices. The best guess is that he is prob- 
ably a Conservative. Certainly, he tends 
toward a conservative view; he might 
best be described as a traditionalist. He 
is a firm believer in public morality and 
private rights. He is suspicious of pub- 
lic welfare, feeling it erodes individual 
dignity. His personal honesty has never 
been questioned, "but," adds a friend, 
“he is unscrupulous on behalf of the 
city." 

In sum, Drapeau is a man whose opin- 
ions are supplementary to his drive and 
vision. “Mayors are elected to do things, 
not to form committees that report back 
in compromise after two or three years," 
he says. "Look at this piece of paper. 
[It is white.] If a committee was as- 
sembled to report on it. and all sorts of 
viewpoints were included to prove that 
there was no bias, the committee would 
examine all the opinions and then com- 
promise and report that the paper was 
gray. I don't need a committee to spend 
three years and tell me this paper is 
gray. I can decide that for myself. I don't 
need anyone to help me go wrong. I am 


quite capable of going wrong by my- 
self. without all that cost and compro- 
mising." 

Despite the mayor's accomplishments, 
there is a growing body of thought that 
he is blinded by glamour projects and 
is neglecting the city's more pressing, if 
mundane, needs. "He has been an asset 
to the city," says David Molsen. pres- 
ident of the Canadians, "but he is be- 
coming carried away by the grandeur, 
by his dream of putting Montreal on 
the map. There is a question in my mind 
as to whether these things are truly im- 
portant today." 

For many years one of Drapeau's main 
critics has been City Councilor Frank 
Hanley, 61, a former jockey and pe- 
rennial gadfly. He represents a large, 
polyglot district and greets his constit- 
uents, many of them poor, from a store- 
front office. Bubbles, a hairdresser from 
down the street, is on hand to make cof- 
fee for guests. Hanley reflexively con- 
ducts business and dispenses salutations 
to all passers-by as he rails intently — 
but nearly pleasantly — at the mayor and 
his schemes. “I was for Expo at first.” 
Hanley says. “I was for Expo because I 
thought they would clean out the slums 
and help the people, instead of making 


a monster on those islands out in the 
water. 

“These people in my district are un- 
dernourished, they can't get jobs, they 
don't have housing. So the mayor and 
the wheelers and dealers just give them 
more pie in the sky. Now, the subway 
has been good for everybody. And so 
has the baseball. The French people love 
it. And it's good revenue. But the Olym- 
pics?" Hanley lowers his head and in cha- 
grin adds: "You know, I voted for the 
Olympics in Council. I thought they'd 
last six months. Even I couldn't believe 
that the mayor had a S500 million gim- 
mick for two weeks." 

Drapeau and his supporters maintain 
that the improvements forced on a city 
by the Olympics live on long after the 
Games arc gone and forgotten. In like 
manner, for instance, the main legacy 
of Expo is a subway and road system 
that have left Montreal perhaps the most 
traffic-free large city in the world. Nev- 
ertheless. the Olympics specifically strike 
many as the worst kind of extravagance, 
since they seem increasingly anachro- 
nistic. inconsistent in content and form 
and even hypocritical. 

Why, it is asked, in this day of easy 
jet travel and TV must all events be 
crammed into one city? Why must a sta- 
dium holding 80.000 be constructed 
when it is filled only twice — for open- 
ing and closing ceremonies — and when 
it becomes an instant while elephant? 
Why must a conspicuously luxurious vil- 
lage costing well over SIOO million be 
built to house athletes for a mere fort- 
night? "It is true," says Frank Walker, 
editor-in-chief of The Montreal Star, 
"that it will eventually be utilized for 
public housing, but there is something 
disturbing about the people of a city wait- 
ing on visiting athletes to get a good 
roof over their heads." 

Certainly, it seems that some conces- 
sions to economy must be made for Mon- 
treal '76 and all future Games. Even 
the IOC is finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain an amateur and apolit- 
ical posture at a time when it routinely 
expects cities to outlay half a billion dol- 
lars or so. Montreal Columnist John 
Robertson has suggested that the Olym- 
pians could be cared for in college dor- 



Gerry Snyder, the mayor's man- about- sport, and Jarry Park, a Drapeau- Snyder creation. 
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Washington, D.C. 20210 
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mitories that will be standing nearly idle 
when the Games arc held late in July. 
Drapcau himself is apparently exploring 
stadium plans (hat might surprise the 
IOC. Friends of the mayor say that he 
has found a loophole: that the require- 
ment for the stadium is that it must 
hold 80.000. not seat 80,000. 

Already there is a hint of serious trou- 
ble if real frugality is not exercised. Bruce 
Kidd, the Canadian Olympic distance 
runner, wrote recently in the Toronto 
Daily Star: "Drapeau's plans for the 
Games indicate a deliberate preference 
for political monuments rather than so- 
cial betterment. If his Games' prepa- 
rations further drain an already inad- 
equate budget for social services, a lot 
of angry citizens are going to picket the 
Games." 

Unfortunately, Drapeau does not re- 
fute these arguments well, tending to 
fall back on generalities. "In 15 to 20 
years," he says, "there will be no more 
depressed and deteriorated, areas in the 
city. Montreal may be the first city in 
the world to be completely renovated." 
After winning the Games in Amsterdam, 
he blandly announced they would not 
cost Montrealers "one cent." 

Somebody, though, is going to have 
to scare up around S500 million, the es- 
timated expense. Members of Canada's 
Parliament slammed their desks in glee 
when the good word came from Am- 
sterdam, but Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau remains firmly on record that the 
federal government will provide Mon- 
treal no money. Western Canadians, still 
grumbling that they were dunned too 
much of the cost of Expo, will make it 
hard for Trudeau to reverse that stand. 
The province of Quebec is also prom- 
ising nothing. Munich has utilized a 
weekly lottery to defray some of its 
S400 million cost, but Drapeau has al- 
ready had that horse shot out from 
under him. Finding out that a lottery 
was unconstitutional in Canada, he 
instituted something called Voluntax, 
a so-called "voluntary tax" that was 
a lottery by any other name. Taxpayers 
the world over were given the joy of 
"participating financially in the ex- 
pansion and progress of the Canadian 
metropolis,” but the Supreme Court 
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ruled against his scheme last January. 

Yet a man who can conceive a vol- 
untary tax will think of something, and 
somehow', genuinely, money is not an 
overriding issue with the mayor. The de- 
cline of cities everywhere has been, ul- 
timately, more of a fall from grace than 
from splendor. If people feel ashamed 
of a city, it will lake more than con- 
veniences to hold them. It is significant 
that what excites Drapcau about the sub- 
way system is not that it works but that 
the citizens of Montreal seem pleased 
to ride it. There is no guarantee that base- 
ball. ballet, fairs and Olympics, any one 
of them, redeem urban life, but these 
are times of greater leisure, and there 
are even more idle hours ahead. A city 
cannot survive simply as a large bar- 
racks. The importance of Drapeau’s suc- 
cess is that he grasps that fact and is 
moving forward on a path few mayors 
would risk today, but one that deserves 
close examination. It is not only after 
the '76 Olympics that Drapeau's achieve- 
ments, and Montreal's reaction to them, 
should be assessed. The mayor and his 
city merit watching now. 

Walker, who admits to being "churl- 
ish" toward Drapcau on occasion in the 
Star, nevertheless seems best to under- 
stand the essence of what the little mayor 
has given his city. "The truth," he says, 
"is that what he has done has made 
this one of the few pleasant cities left in 
this part of the world. You compare it 
to Toronto or many other places — one 
can sit down in this city. There is that 
small dignity and pleasure left for every 
citizen here. For the poor, that may seem 
to be insignificant, and it might not have 
a conscious meaning — 1 don't know- 
hut I'm wondering whether it still has 
an unconscious meaning. Yes, just that 
you can sit down where you want, and 
it will be clean and there will be flowers 
and trees about you. In the long run, 
these things can become more important 
than the usual urban enterprises." 

This is the kind of thinking the Bar- 
on himself would surely appreciate. Per- 
haps he discusses such issues with the 
mayor in the evening when he drops 
down to City Hall to say good night 
and see if Johnny Flag is up to any- 
thing new. end 




This is a picture of the exhaust 
from our new jet engine. 


This is an unretouched picture of our 
jet engine running at full take-off power. 

Where's the smoke ? There isn't any. 
There's no smoke at all. 

The engine in the picture is on a test 
stand. But later this year, engines just like it will 
be on the McDonnell Douglas DC-10. 

When you see the DC-10 take to the air, 
you'll see no black mark against the sky. ( Of 
course, there's more to jet exhaust than smoke. 
Our goal is to make jets run almost totally dean.) 

let noise is a different problem. But we— 
and the Federal Government — are tackling this 
one, too. NASA has called on General Electric 


to help solve the problem for the aviation 
industry. 

We have already succeeded in making 
the DC-10 engine quieter than the engines 
now powering most of today's jet planes. Yet 
this GE engine is nearly three times as powerful! 

Smoke . . . noise . . pollution of all kinds 
are very much in the news these days. A lot of 
work is being done to find solutions. But it will 
take the combined efforts of business, 
individuals and the government to come up 
with the answers. The people at Ceneral 
Electric believe their progress with jet engines 
is one step to help clear the air. 


Men 
helping 
Man " 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 

As the Pirates, Mcts and Cubs continued 
to make a race of it (page 16), dropout st. 
louis’ troubles could be traced directly to 
problems at home. The Cardinals had a bet- 
ter road record, 41-37, than any of the lead- 
ers, but their 31-44 home record was the 
worst in the division. The Cardinals, in fact, 
have done better away from town in each 
of the four full seasons they have occupied 
Busch Stadium. A Bird on the road, one 
might say, is worth two in the Busch. "Reid's 
throw, Harmon's bunt, Ryan's throw and 
the way Selma held Jeter on, that's the 
game in a nutshell," said Philadelphia 
Manager Frank Lucchesi after the Phillies 
had edged the Pirates 3-2. Scott Reid, a 
rookie in right field, had cut down Gene 
Clines, one of the league's fastest runners, 
with a perfect throw in the eighth. Terry 
Harmon, called by Lucchesi "the National 
League's super utility man," had laid down 
a perfect pinch suicide squeeze in the sev- 
enth for the winning run. Catcher Mike 
Ryan had thrown out John Jeter trying to 
steal second after a single in the ninth. And 
Selma had kept Jeter from getting a jump 
by doggedly throwing to first eight times. 
"Last year the Mcts knew they could go 
on the field and beat us and they did," said 
Montreal Manager Gene Mauch. "Then 
Dan McGinn threw that shutout at Seaver 
and a little doubt crccpcd in. Then Morton 
beat Seaver and a little more crept in. The 
Giants, the Reds, the Dodgers . . . they 
have some fear of us now." 

PITT 82-70 CHI 80-72 NY 79-74 
ST. L 72-81 PHIL 70-83 MONT 67-85 

NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 

“I couldn't care less who wins that thing,” 
said Cincinnati's Bobby Tolan when asked 
whether he liked Pittsburgh, Chicago or New 
York in the other division. "That's their 
business.” The Reds' business was losing 
four straight before Jim Stewart put on his 
brightly colored "elephant tie," which he 
wears when he thinks the Reds need a pick- 
up. Sure enough, the cravat and Gary Nolan 
came through, and then at last, as the Reds 
presumably slept at 2 a.m. in Atlanta, the 
division championship was clinched for them 
by los angeles — the Dodgers eliminated 
themselves with a loss on the Coast. When 
they awoke the Reds said they were pleased, 
but they were also worried about what they 
were going to do for pitching once Nolan 
and the elephant had worked their turns. 
Rookie Wayne Simpson (14-3) is out for 
the year with a shoulder problem and 20- 
gamc winner Jim Merritt is trying to smooth 
out the kinks in his arm by playoff - time. 
san Francisco's Gaylord Perry had a 38- 


inning scoreless streak going, and the Gi- 
ants had a new latc-season thing of their 
own: fighting to move up to second place 
for a change instead of dropping down to 
it. Henry Aaron, who said earlier in the 
year that Perry had beaten Atlanta with- 
out a spitter, said, "He's throwing some 
pretty good ones now, but what's the use of 
complaining?" Joe Morgan of Houston, bat- 
ting .270 for the season, figured he had sac- 
rificed at least 20 of his points to Uncle 
Sam. “I lost 20 points the first week 1 came 
back from Reserve duty. I was hitting .279 
and went down to .259. Add those 20 points 
and I’d be right near .300.” Nate Colbert 
had 34 home runs for san diego, prompt- 
ing Padre Manager Preston Gomez to say, 
"This boy has a chance to hit 50 one of 
these seasons," but he also had a .251 bat- 
ting average and 141 strikeouts, prompting 
Colbert himself to say, "This has been a 
lost season for me." 

CINN 96-58 LA 83-69 SF 82-70 
ATL 74-80 HOUS 72-80 SD 59-94 

AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

The Baltimore Orioles stepped off a bus 
in Washington to find themselves division 
champions — new york having given up 
the mathematical ghost against the Red Sox 
during the trip. The news set off a pregame 
celebration in which people were dipped into 
a big tub of champagne-cooling ice. "The 
reason I don't think it was as easy this year 
as last year." said Manager Earl Weaver, 
"is because we had to have three clubhouse 
meetings this time. Last year the number 
was two." Asked whether he was happy to 
have the season nearing its end, boston 
Owner Tom Yawkey said, "Well, I can't 
see any reason for prolonging it, can you?" 
Detroit's Al Kaline, on record as saying, 
"I wouldn't want to keep playing ifl thought 
next year would be like this one," hit a two- 
run homer to help Mickey Lolich gain his 
13th victory against 18 defeats. It meant 
that Lolich, who had had his heart set on 
20 wins this year, probably won't lose 20 
after all. Sam McDowell of Cleveland won 
his 20th, for the first time in his career, and 
said, "I'll never be the best pitcher ever — 
I'll never match Sandy Koufax. But I can 
earn more money." The sum McDowell is 
shooting for is S200.000, and the thing he 
thinks keeps him from being the best is 
that "I just don't have total concentration. 

I don't mean total commitment. I try as 
hard as I can. But the truth is that on al- 
most every pitch I say to myself, 'Should I 
throw this or should I throw that?’ Actu- 
ally I know I can get a batter out with any 
one of several pitches. But I still mull it 
over and over." Frank Howard of Wash- 


ington, deep in his usual September slump, 
lied a major league record by striking out 
five consecutive times in one game. For- 
tunately, the Splendid Splinter's boys, bat- 
ting under .200 for the week, had pitching. 
Billy Gogolcwski, with help from Darold 
Knowles, and Dick Bosnian pitched two 
successive 2-0 shutouts over the Orioles. 

BALT 98-54 NY 86-67 BOST 80-73 

OET 76-76 CLEV 74-79 WASH 70-81 

AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 

Minnesota rchired Bill Rigney as manager 
for 1971 while the Twins forged steadily to- 
ward the division crown, thanks mainly to 
what Rigney calls the best bullpen he's ever 
had. Ron Perranoski tied his own major 
league record of 31 saves for the season 
and Stan Williams earned his 15th. After a 
two-game rest, Harmon Killebrew (two for 
28) was back in the lineup. Explaining Kil- 
lebrcw's quick return, Rigney said: "I didn't 
want to get a punch in the nose. Harmon 
doesn't like to be out of the lineup." Char- 
lie Finley of Oakland, after selling Tommy 
Davis to the Cubs and Mudcat Grant to 
the Pirates, said he had bought those fel- 
lows to finish first and didn't need them to 
finish second. Some of the A's muttered 
that the sales might cost them SI, 000 — the 
difference between second- and third-place 
finishes— but then they beat the Angels two 
in a row, virtually assuring themselves of 
runner-up status. Clyde Wright of cali- 
eornia won his 21st game and pretty well 
established himself as Comeback Player of 
the Year. In 1969 Wright was I and 8. "No 
one in baseball history,” Manager Lefty Phil- 
lips told Wright, "deserved to win 20 games 
more than you did. You've worked at your 
trade when others would have quit." The 
Kansas city and Milwaukee ground crews 
battled to a tic (26.9 seconds) in their 
"Ground Prix" competition to see who 
could sweep the infield faster. Royals' Man- 
ager Bob Lemon paid tribute to the Kan- 
sas City crew: "We've had only two bad 
bounces all season." "We're a young crew,” 
said Groundskeeper George Toma, "and 
we've tried." New manager Chuck Tanner 
said he had the answer to Chicago's third- 
base problems. Bill Melton — who previously 
had been shifted from third to right field be- 
cause he could not play third, despite his 
protests that he had been shifted from right 
field to third in the minors because he could 
not play right field — could return to third. 
Tanner said, if he would start shuffling his 
feet. Tanner's reasoning: Melton would then 
not be standing flat-footed at the moment 
of the pitch. 

MINN 92-60 OAK 84-69 CAL 80-72 
KC 59-91 MIL 59-93 CHI 53-96 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


basketball— Denver Rocket rookie RALPH 
SIMPSON wai permitted by a temporary injunc- 
tion in U.S, District Court to join the team's pre- 
season practices, at leesi until Sept. -8 when the 
court decides the next step in his legal dispute with 
the American Basketbal' Association. The ABA had 
ruled that Simpson had been signed illegally as a 
College sophomore. 

BOATING — Ollicials upheld INTRTPID's claim that 
she was fouled near the starling line in her second 
America's Cup race against Crete! II. nullifying an 
apparent Aussie win and giving the U.S. a 2 O lead 
in the best-of-sev cn series at Newport ( page 24). 

boxing-1 LOYD PATTERSON. showing little of 
the form that made him twice heavyweight cham- 
pion. came out of a two-year retirement and knocked 
out Charlie (Devil) Green in the 10th and final 
round at Madison Square Garden. Well ahead in 
points, the 35-v ear-old Patterson fought from the 
filth round with a bleeding cut over his left eye. 

fencing The defending champion SOYIF.T 
UNION repealed last year's triumph in the men's 
team foils matches of the world fencing champi- 
onship in Ankara, Turkey, "inning 15 of 16 final 
matches. 

football — N'FC: While MINNESOTA was retal- 
iating for last season's Super Bowl loss to Kansas 
City (pave 26). long-distance runner Alvin Hny- 
mond iced a 34-13 LOS ANGELES Rams win 
over St. Louis by returning the second-half kickoff 
98 yards. So impressive were George Allen's Rams 
that Cardinal Coach Charlie Winner said. “They 
could win 70 r ; of their games without a coach.” 
With Roger Slaubuch passing for the go-ahead 
score, a 31-yardcr to Lance Rent/el. determined 
DALLAS defeated Philadelphia 17 7. The CHICA- 
GO Bears, with Gale Sayers and Dick Butkos sup- 
posedly ailing, equaled last year's season-will out- 
put by dominating second-half play lor a 24 16 
victory over New York. A record crowd of 56,263 
ai newly enlarged Lambcavi f ield saw much- im- 
proved DETROIT humiliate Green Bay 40 0 the 
Packers' first shutout loss at home since 1949, The 
fans, perhaps recalling better davs. at one point 
poured a cascade of boos upon Quarterback Bart 
Starr. The ATLANTA Falcons drove 98 yards for 
the go-ahead touchdown in the fourth quarter af- 
ter New Orleans had failed to score from the two 
and another late score gave Atlanta a 14-3 win. 
SAN I RANCISCO showed sharp form in defeat- 
ing Washington 26-17. and Quarterback John Bro- 
die looked sharpest of all. completing 17 of 20 
passes for 178 yards and one touchdown to spoil 
the regular-season debut of Bill Austin, who suc- 
ceeded Vince Lombardi as Redskin coach. 


M ( \. usual. Cl NCI N \ \ IT Coach Paul Blown 

was masterminding the offense from the sideline 
and this time he came up with a beaut, a third- 
dow n-and-28-lo-godryw play that sprung Jesse Phil- 
lips loose for 76 yards and the lie-breaking touch- 
down as the Beng’als dumped Oakland 31-21. Terry 
Bradshaw, a sensation in preseason, was a bust ill 
Pittsburgh's league opener, and he spent the last 
quarter of the Steclcrs' 19-7 loss to HOUSTON 
watching backup Quarterback Terry Hanratty di- 
rect the offense to its only touchdown. Miami, loo. 
came down to earth as BOSTON pulled u 27-14 
upset highlighted bv two scoring runs, by Carl Gar- 
ten and Jim Nance, within 74 seconds. BALTI- 
MORE needed three field goals front rookie Jim 
O'Brien, including one with 56 seconds remaining, 
to offset John Hadl's two touchdown passes for a 
16^ 14 victory over San Diego. Buffalo's o. J. Simp- 
son scored first but the Bills faltered in the second 
half as DENVLR posted a 25-10 victory. 

GOLF— Australian BRUCt DEVLIN fired four sub- 
par rounds and led all the way for a seven-shot vic- 
tory in the Alcan Golfer of the Year championship 
in Portmarnock. Ireland. Devlin finished 10 under 
par at 278 in w inning the SS5.000. 

Canadian GF.ORGE KNUDSON. in a head-to- 
head battle with George Archer through two rounds 
and four sudden-death pluyol)' holes on the final 
day. won the SIOO.OOO Robinson (III.) Open. 

SAM SNEAD made up a four-hole deficit in the 
afternoon round of a 36-hole final against Mas 
Faulkner of Britain for a 3 2 victory and his third 
World Professional Senior Golf championship. 

harness racing -FRESH YANKEE tS4i. driv- 
cn by Joe O'Brien, beat Unc de Mai by I % lengths 
m the nile-and-a-half United Nations Trot at Yon- 
kers Raceway in 3 :08 1 , . Her half share of the 
$50,000 purse raised her lifetime earnings to 
$769,768. fourth highest among all trotters. 
Hambletonian winner TIMOTHY T. added ihe 
SI02.275 Colonial to his growing list of thrce-vear- 
old credits with a 334-length victory oicr Victory 
Slur at Liberty Bell Park in Philadelphia. 

horse racing— Leading all the way. SALEM 
IS 1 2.20) sprinted to a three-length victory over Lim- 
it to Reason in the 81st running ol the $159,820 
Futurity at Belmont Park. 

Jorge Velasquez rode FORT MARCY (SS> to an 
easy live-length victory over Willie Shoemaker and 
Fiddle Isle in the SI2S.000 United Nations Handi- 
cap in Atlantic City, NJ. 

motor sports Indianapolis 500 winner AL L'N- 
SER of Albuquerque clinched the Untied Stales 


Auto Club driving championship by taking the 100- 
milc Missouri State Fairgrounds race Scdaliu. 

putting— DICK FLORIN' of Atlanta, sinking an 
ace on the first playoff hole, edged defending cham- 
pion Ricky Smith for the $15,000 first prize in the 
world championship in Freeport, Grand Bahama. 

shooting — GARY ANDERSON of A-xtell. Neb.. 
a former Olympic champion, fired perfect scores 
in the sitting and prone positions and missed only 
four points in the standing position to set a new 
national record of 496 out of 500 points for high- 
powered rifles on a 200-yard pit range. 

RONALD KRESLSTEIN of Memphis sol a nation- 
al .22 pistol mark by scoring 579 of a possible 580 
points in a competition staged by the National Rillc 
Association at Fort Bcnning. Ga. 

softball — STRATFORD. CONN, scored a 3 2 tri- 
umph over Detroit- it- fourth win m two nights - 
to repeat as national fast-pitch champion. 

WEIGHT LIFTING - Soviet lifters set five world records 
in taking the world team title in Columbus. Ohio. 
Records were by superheavy weight VASILY 
A LEXE Y E V (clean-und-jcrk of 501 '/i pounds). mid- 
dle weight VASILY KOLOTQV (cican-and-jerk of 
446(4 pounds, combined lift of 1.184) and heavy- 
weight JAN TALTS (press of 44034 pounds, com- 
bined lift off. 245 1. The meet was marred by nine dis- 
qualifications on drug charges {page 6J). 


mileposts — SIGNED: To five-year contracts with 
Lamar Hunt's World Championship Tennis, AR- 
THUR ASHE. BOB LUTZ and CHARLIE PA- 
SARELE. thus gising Hunt virtually all of the 
world's leading players and. in effect, victory in 
the battle with the United State s Lawn Tcnnis As- 
;r control of professional tennis. 


DIED: TOMMY FULTS, 29. of Seattle, unlimited 
hydroplane Rookie of Ihe Year in 1968: when he 
was thrown from his boat during trials for the 
Gold Cup championship in San Diego. 

DIED. Light-heavyweight boxer ERANKIE De- 
J’AL'LA. 30; of bullet wounds suffered last May in 
a Jersey City ambush. Charged in the slay ing arc 
his former manager. Anthony Garafnla. and Rich- 
ard Phelan. 


DIED: Southern California tennis impresario PER- 
RY JONES. 80, who nurtured the talents of such 
stars as Don Budge. Bobby Riggs. Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales and. in 1958. was nonplay- 
ing caplain of the victorious U.S. Davis Cup team; 
after a long illness: in Los Angeles. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JEFF WELLS of Alex- 
andria. Va. was the win- 
ning pitcher in one of 
i he longest Little 
League games ever 
played (16 innings, 3 J /4 
hours ). The Baileys 
Crossroads righthander 
struck out live and gave 
up no hits in ihe last 
three innings of his 
team's 1-0 victory. 


KEVIN MURPHY, 2J, of 

Kenton, Middlesex, be- 
came only ihe second 
person loswim the Irish 
Sea from Northern Ire- 
land to Scotland, cov- 
ering the approximate 
22-milc distance in 1 1 
hours, 21 minutes, just 
over four hours faster 
than the previous cross- 
ing in 1947. 



BOB HENDERSON, a 

senior at the University 
of Illinois al Urbana. 
captured the two-mile 
walk at (he National 
Junior AAU meet 
in Wantagh, N.Y. in 
14:43.2. more than II 
seconds beticr than the 
old record of 14:55 set 
by Sieve Hayden three 
years ago. 


Jim roth, pitching for 
Holy Trinity in the 
Holy Name League of 
Dubuque, Iowa, ex- 
tended his two-year un- 
beaten string to 24 
gameswith 14 wins that 
included two no-hiiters, 
three one-hitters and 
three two-hiuers. His 
season earned run av- 
erage was 1.02. 


peter James of In- 
dianapolis, sailing in a 
boat crewed by his wife 
Anne, won the Y-Fly- 
cr national champion- 
ship with a performance 
lhai included two firsi- 
placc finishes, a third 
and a 12th in the com- 
petition among 61 en- 
trants held on Lake Al- 
latoona, Ga. 
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RANDY GRAHAM, )3, 

shot a hole in one in 
the St. Louis Disirict 
Golf Association Fa- 
ther and Son Tourna- 
ment on the Sunset 
Country Club's 118 - 
yard 13th, despite a 
chipped ankle bone that 
required him to hobble 
around on crutches be- 
tween shots. 





Will your son pitch back-to-back shutouts 
like Jerry Koosman? 



Jerry Koosman started his major league career 
off with a grandstand crowd pleaser. He pitched the 
New York Mets to their first winning home opener at 
Shea Stadium. His fan-pleasing performances con- 
tinued as Jerry became the first Met pitcher to hurl 
back-to-back shutouts. 

The real clincher came in 1969. when the Mets 
won the World Series and Jerry was on the mound at 
the finish of the final game. He was a hero and his 
laurels were well-deserved. 


With just two seasons in the majors, Jerry started 
off 1970 with an impressive record of 36 games won 
and he had posted 13 shutouts. 

Maybe your son won’t become a star like Jerry 
Koosman. But every youngster— including yours— can 
be as physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Equitable knows how important good health is 
and urges you to encourage physical fitness wherever 
you can. For it's a fact that the fitter you are, the better 
you feel— and the more you get out of life. 


people bu/lc, 

% 


THE EQUITABLE 
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© The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. New York. N.Y. 1970 


For an attractive 7% by 11 Inch reproduction of this drawing, send your name and address and the words, JERRY KOOSMAN, to: Equitable, G.P.O. So* 1828. N.Y., N.Y. 10001 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


COUNTDOWN 

Sirs: 

f take issue with the fact that you would 
select Ohio State as your prcscason No. I 
pick (College Football 1970, Sept. 14). Of 
your predicted Top 20, 10 teams play the 
new 1 1 -game schedule, nine play 10 games 
and only Ohio State plays nine games. Let's 
pick ourchampion from the teams that prove 
their ability by taking the extra chances. 
After all, isn’t this the era of upsets? 

Ed Bain 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Texas, with an outstanding team, a pres- 
tigious record and a No. I coach, was picked 
fourth in your Top 20. Ohio State plays a 
marshmallow schedule. Ole Miss seems to 
have a one-man team and Arkansas just 
has lots of revenge on its mind. Who else 
could be No. I but Texas? 

Steve Hamby 

Carter Lake, Iowa 
Sirs: 

I was gratified to be set straight on Stan- 
ford's position in the national rankings, since 
most of the other polls failed to point out 
that there arc actually 16 teams belter than 
the Indians. Be assured, however, that Mr. 
Plunkett & Co. are resolved to improve, Per- 
haps their 34-28 victory over third-ranked 
Arkansas will help ( Ealing High on the Hogs, 
Sept. 21 ). 

James G. Don art 

Stanford, Calif. 

Sirs: 

What have you got against the University 
of Southern California? First, you rate the 
Trojans only sixth. And then it's all well 
and good to mention those four farmers 
who haven't missed a Nebraska home game 
since 1962, but you should have mentioned 
Giles L. Pellerin of San Marino, Calif., too. 
Mr. Pellerin hasn't missed a USC game since 
1926, at home or on the road. 

Larry Sargen 

Inglewood, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on picking Nebraska 
fifth. But we don't want to hear a history 
of the city of Lincoln, we want to hear the 
whole success story of Nebraska's football 
team! 

Rich Treinen 

Omaha 

Sirs: 

I do not sec how you can buck the Pres- 
ident, who honored Wittenberg University, 
with its outstanding 78-9-1 record, as the 


top small-college football team of the '60s. 
We'll repeat as No. I in the '70s. 

Malrice E. Corbin Iff 
Fairview Park, Ohio 

Sirs: 

Your statement: "In 1968 they [G ram- 
bling College) drew a crowd of 64,000 to 
Yankee Stadium" is too much! Don't you 
think that Grambling's worthy opponent, 
Morgan State College, had something to 
do with attracting that crowd? Morgan State 
won that game 9-7. 

Ernest F. Silversmith 

Baltimore 

WHO'S WHO 

Sirs: 

Your timely article on Archie Manning 
was great (. . . And the Best of Them All Is 
Archie, Sept. 14). If ever there was a quar- 
terback who could do it all, Archie is the 
one. 

Stephen Napier 

Ozark, Ala. 

Sirs: 

With Rex Kern of OSU and Jimmy Jones 
of USC still around, there is no way in cre- 
ation that some freckle-faced kid from Mis- 
sissippi can be the best. 

William Denson 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

If Dennis Dummit is not a better quar- 
terback than Jack Mildrcn, Joe Theismann 
or Jimmy Jones, then the sun doesn't rise 
in the East. 

Jim Esterbrooks 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Jim Plunkett of Stanford. He is that good! 

Lark Downs 

Dcnair, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Why should a quarterback win the Heis- 
man Trophy? Your scouting report stated 
that Ohio State Corncrback Jack Tatum is 
"probably the best college player in the 
land." Shouldn't the winner be the best? 

Jane Wonderly 

Helena, Ohio 

tribute 

Sirs: 

Not only a great football coach but a 
great American has passed from the sports 
scene. Vince Lombardi was truly an exam- 
ple of high standards for sports lovers — 
young and old— but the best recognition 
you could give him was a few weak para- 


graphs (Scorecard, Sept. 14). Instead, you 
gave four full pages with full-color pictures 
to a draft dodger who is about as un-Amer- 
ican as anyone can get, and you even praised 
him. 

David L. Beecher 

York, Pa. 

Sirs: 

You said more in your 295-word obit- 
uary on Vince Lombardi than was said in 
all the thousands of words I have read in 
other publications. 

Al Poellinger 

Ncenah. Wis. 

TRIBUNAL 

Sirs: 

Somewhere down the road some thought- 
ful and fair-minded soul is going to remem- 
ber the national magazine that had the guts 
to give Cassius Clay a fair hearing. I, for 
one, will forever recall your mov ing and pen- 
etrating farewell to Cassius following his 
refusal to compromise principles. And I shall 
be forever grateful to Martin Kane for still 
another beautiful story ( Welcome Back, AH!, 
Sept. 14). 

The Rev. Lewis P. Bohler Jr. 
Church of the Advent 
(Episcopal) 

Los Angeles 

Sirs: 

I was appalled by the Cassius Clay ar- 
ticle. The whole theme of the story seemed 
to be poor persecuted Cassius, persecuted 
by everything from "timid politicians" to 
veterans' organizations to racism, which is 
completely irrelevant to the Clay case. Since 
Clay has chosen to break the law and 
discriminate against the country and its 
people, let him accept his deserved boycott 
and , or exile! 

Robert T. Jackson 

Rye, N.Y. 

CALL OF THE SEA 

Sirs: 

My thanks for your excellent coverage of 
the America's Cup trials. Si's reporting has 
been outstanding and the photographs stir 
the fantasies of those of us who have set a 
genoa. In fact Eric Schwcikardt's photo- 
graph of Intrepid on page 14 of the Sept. 7 
issue captures the essence of yacht racing 
better than almost any I have ever seen. 

Paul Francis Jacobs 

Pasadena, Calif. 

MINOR INTEREST 

Sirs: 

Your comments in Scorecard (Aug. 24) 
concerning the experimental use of the des- 
continued 
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Introducing the Li’l Something 
our least expensive 2-Door Sedan 
$1736* 

The Li'l Something, our all-new 
1200 2-Door, acts bigger than its britches. 
And costs less than it looks. 

Sixty-nine husky horses charge up 
hills and pass on freeways. Gallop up to 300 
miles on a 10 gallon tank of gas. 

Big ideas about room and comfort 
pamper four hefty Americans. 

And Li'l Something no-cost extras 
include whitewalls and a locking gas cap. 
Body-fitting front bucket seats Like all 
Datsuns, it delivers complete. 

Count on 0-60 in 14,8 seconds. 
A few flicks of the all-synchromesh 4-speed 
stick shift does it No-panic stops, too, rain 
or shine, (Front disc brakes!) And you won't 
be bugged by cross winds -or most of the 
other bugaboos that haunt small cars. 

The Li'l Something - a lot of car for 
very little money. Do yourself a small favor. 
Test drive a Li'l Something today. 


The Datsun 510 (below). Expen- 
sive 96 horsepower overhead cam engine. 
Fast. Expensive fully independent rear sus- 
pension Comfortable. Expensive front disc 
brakes. Safe and sure. 

All these expensive car features. 
And an import exclusive-the optional 

3- speed fully automatic transmission from 
Muncie, Indiana' 

Datsun 510 zips to 60 in a sporty 
13.5 seconds. The standard all-synchromesh 

4- speed stick is precise, smooth 

Wide-opening doors. A 13 cubic 
foot trunk that gobbles up luggage and gro- 
ceries. You'll wonder where we found all that 
handy room 

But the biggest bonus is the boost 
your budget gets A complete luxury com- 
pact at a sensible price 

Datsun 510-another proud 
product of Nissan. Sales and service at over 
1000 dealers in U S. and Canada 

Our most expensive 2-Door Sedan 
Datsun 510 



Drive a Datsun, then decide. 


DATSUN 


$1990* 


"Plus tax. license local freight il any D&H (except Hawai) Prices ard specifications subject to change without notice. 
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s'. • - - If Field & Stream’s 

P aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 



Drunk drivers add 
color to our highways. 


Nothing adds color to our highways 
like a car crash. 

And drunk drivers are involved in at 
least 800.000 crashes a year. 

And drunk drivers are involved in the 
killing of at least 25.000 people a year. 
Highways don’t have to he this colorful. 
It's up to you. 

Drunk drivers, problem drinkers and 
abusive drinkers may be sick and need 
your help. 

But first we’ve got to gel them off the 
road. 

For their sake and yours. 

Do something. Get in touch with the 
National Safety Council. Dept. A. 
425 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Illi- 
nois 60611. And your voice wili be 
heard. 

Scream Bloody Murder, 



jliLDiLS-SiS 


If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 

Be sure to attach your address Subscription once in the United States, 

label when writing on other Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 

matters concerning your subscription Islands $12.00 a year, Military personnel 

— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 

all others $16.00 a year. 

To order SI, check box : □ new □ renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 



Ma.ito: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 








ignated pinch hitter by the Omaha Royals 
during the 1 969 season implied that the DPH 
may have played a leading role in the Roy- 
als’ capture of the 1969 American Associ- 
ation championship. I will not attempt to 
debate the pros and cons of the DPH, since 
the true value of the innovation has not 
been definitively established. I am also cer- 
tain that the fine job done by our desig- 
nated pinch hitters last season (Steve Boros 
and Bo Osborne) definitely did contribute 
to the Royals’ success. I feel, however, that 
you were a bit premature in selling Omaha 
short this season. Without the DPH. the 
Royals did not "languish" in third place 
but finished on top of their division. They 
then went on to defeat Denver, the West- 
ern Division winner, four games to one to 
become American Association champions 
for the second year in a row. 

With or without the DPH, the Omaha 
Royals play winning, exciting baseball, the 
kind that obviously appeals to the local fans. 
They surpassed last year's league-leading at- 
tendance record. 

Lou Gorman 
Director of Scouting and 
Minor League Clubs 
Kansas City Royals 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Minor league pennant races usually do 
not merit more than local enthusiasm. But 
the pennant race this year in the American 
Association has been ama/ing to me be- 
cause of the narrow margins between all 
eight teams in the two divisions. Everyone 
of the teams won between 67 and 73 games. 
The margin between the best and the worst 
teams in the league (.050 percentage points) 
is smaller than the margin (as of Sept. 14) 
between the first two teams in three of the 
four major league divisional races. 

Boa PERCIVAL 

Dos Moines 

HOCKEY PREVIEW 

Sirs: 

Why don't hockey players grow up? We 
have a friend who likes to demonstrate var- 
ious hockey fighting techniques. Unfortu- 
nately he always demonstrates them on us. 
Quite often we’ve been taken by surprise 
by his sudden attack of fighting skills. It's 
certainly not enjoyable. Not that it's en- 
tirely the players' fault, but they definitely 
set a bad example for younger people. We're 
sure that the players' sons aren't proud of 
their fathers when they scrap on the ice. 

Tom Cormen 
Lon Diamond 

Oceanside, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 



It’s an Old Forester kind of day. 

And in the past 100 years there’s been a lot of them. 



For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
Kentucky Bourbon have turned to Old Forester. 


I(X’) 




Marlboro 






